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—THE NEW TRAVEL 


The speeding up of communications and transport b7 
land, sea and air has quickened man’s mind with the 
desire and cultural need for wider travel. 

Speed’s triumph over space has contracted Earth’s 
distances and, conversely, enlarged the bounds of human 
knowledge. These happenings are reacting in turn upon 
the spirit and character of modern travel. The day of 
dalliance in travel has passed. A new technique of travel 
has emerged. It demands interest and enjoyment, but, 
above all, close contact with realities that will keep the 
traveller abreast of the new speed in the World’s exchange 
of knowledge. 

South Africa—and there, indeed, are realities and vast 
potentials differing from those of other lands—fulfils in 
many ways the requirements of the new travel. Our 
Special Winter Tours for 1935-36 are designed to reveal 
these to the visitor and to simplify his travel arrange- 
ments. 

** Reality Tours,” a comprehensive programme of sail- 
ings and costs, will be mailed gratis on request to The 
Director, Publicity and Travel Bureau, South Africa 
House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. (‘Phone: 
Whitehall 4488.) 
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The best preliminary education is obtained 
by employing a private Governess. More and ‘ 
more are people realising the advantages of 


individual tuition under home influence. Parents should nf 
ensult the G.B.I. (Employment Dept.). No booking fees ; 

tc either party. We know our people personally and can meet 
your needs, 
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GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT a 
INSTITUTION . 


<8 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 VICTORIA 2491 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE opening discussion on the Italo-Abyssinian dis- 
pute at Geneva has left the situation certainly not 
worse, and in some respects better, than might have been 
feared. Mr. Eden said what he was expected to say— 
his disclosure of the extent of the concessions proposed at 
Paris went even beyond expectation—and said it admir- 
ably; M. Laval identified himself more closely with 
the British view than Paris observers had thought 
probable ; and Baron Aloisi delivered a speech which 
he had brought with him from Rome, and which therefore 
bore no more than an incidental and accidental relation 
to the French and British declarations which preceded 
it. It was a speech of rejection of all reasonable com- 
promise and constituted a general indictment of Abyssinia, 
fortified later by the issue at Geneva of Italy’s massive 
dossier of accusations against the Emperor of Ethiopia 
and his country. The charges demand, and unless war 
intervenes will receive, the fullest examination at Geneva. 
Some of them undoubtedly have substance, and the 
Emperor has shown himself perfectly ready to accept 
external assistance, in the form of League advisers, 
in the reorganisation of his administration. But on 
the general question it is sufficient to observe that 
Ethiopia has from the first been ready toaccept arbitration 
and Italy has not ; and that most of an indictment which 
goes back forty years is discounted by the eulogy pro- 
nounced by Signor Mussolini’s spokesman on the state 
of Ethiopia when that country was admitted to the 
League twelve years ago. 
* * * * 

But all this can and will be examined—provided 
the peace is kept. So can and will be the larger. question 
of the right of countries like Italy to opportunities for 
colonisation and access to raw materials. But first of all 
the menace of impending war must be faced, and it is idle 
to disguise the fact that the only thing that will deter 


Signor Mussolini now is the conviction that his adventure 
would be disastrous. The League of Nations alone can 
convince him of that, and it looked a little more like doing 
it at the end of Wednesday’s Council session than before 
it. Mr. Eden spoke guardedly but with unmistakable 
intention of the steps to which the League might ulti- 
mately be driven. M. Laval was still more guarded, 
but there was not a syllable in his speech to give Italy 
reason for satisfaction or relief. The Little Entente and 
the Balkan States are understood t» be ready to march 
in step with France and Britain, and the Spanish repre- 
sentative made it clear enough that his country would 
do the same. Abyssinia cannot count on League action 
in her defence. But still less certainly can Signor Mussolini 
count on League inaction. Action is in fact becoming 
more probable as statesmen pledged to the Covenant 
meet each other face to face in the buildings whose doors, 
as they realise, may as well be locked and kept so if they 
fail now... If Signor Mussolini chooses peace everything 
will be done to make his path easy. He may yet decide 
to count the cost before going forth to battle. 


= as * * 


The Four-Day Oil Concession 

The sensation provoked by the oil concession in 
Abyssinia has been short-lived, but it had the effect of 
most gravely exacerbating the international situation at 
its most critical moment. By a singular misfortune the 
first announcement was to the effect that the concession 
of oil and mineral rights over about a third of Abyssinia 
had been granted to an Anglo-American concern. It was 
technically accurate, in that the agent employed by an 
American group was of British nationality, but all the 
capital was, as it turns out, to have been American, and 
it is by the voluntary abandonment of the concession by 
the Standard Vacuum Oil Company of America (obviously 
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in deference to the State Department’s views) that the 
diplomatic storm has been quelled—though some of its 
unhappy effects endure in both Paris and Rome. The 
Emperor of Abyssinia would seem to have been quite 
within his rights in granting the concession, for he was 
no party to the sphere-of-influence treaty of 1906, 
between Great Britain, France and Italy. On the action 
of Mr. F. W. Rickett, Master of the Craven Hunt, who had 
no compunction about carrying through, for the benefit 
of a group of American capitalists, a financial deal which 
could not fail to add immensely to the difficulties of the 
British Government in a situation of the greatest delicacy 
and danger, every Briton is capable of forming his own 
opinion. 

* * * * 
The Churches and the Crisis 

The impressive broadcast address on the international 

situation delivered by the Archbishop of York last Sunday 
is only one, if the most striking, of a series of declarations 
which in this matter at least vindicate the Churches 
decisively from any charge of a failure in leadership at a 
moment of crisis. Besides Dr. Temple, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Archbishop of Westminster, the 
Bishop of Durham, Dr. Berry for the Free Churches, and 
many others have all in different places and at different 
times declared the attitude of themselves and those they 
represent towards the threatened violation of inter- 
national obligations. Dr. Temple has discussed the 
problem more comprehensively than any of his colleagues 
in the Christian ministry, but his conclusions,—-summed up 
in the declaration that the Government should make to 
the League Council proposals designed to secure the 
submission of the whole dispute to the League, and that 
“if this involves the use of armed forces we ought to be 
prepared to use them,’’—would probably be accepted by 
all of them, except those of the school of Mr. Lansbury 
and Canon Sheppard, who in all sincerity answer in a 
different way the profoundly perplexing question of 
what the Christian’s attitude on the use of armed force 
should be. But the existence of the League of Nations 
has at least simplified the problem, as the framers of the 
Lambeth resolutions on war realised. 

* * * * 


The Pope’s Declaration 

The text of the Pope’s address to the Catholic Nurses’ 
Congress on the Italian crisis was available a week ago 
only in inadequate, and in some respects misleading, 
summaries. <A study of the actual words used by the 
Pope shows that, balanced and guarded though his 
utterance was, His Holiness went fully as far as an 
Italian Pope, surrounded by Italian Cardinals, could 
reasonably be asked to go. “A war of sheer conquest 
and nothing else,” he declared categorically, “ would 
be an unjust war, a thing sad and horrible beyond 
expression.” The Italian claim that the conflict, if it 
came, would be a war of defence and necessary expansion 
was met by the comment that though the need for 
expansion must be seriously considered “the right of 
defence has limits which cannot be ignored without 
culpability.” It is obvious that a war undertaken by Italy 
in Abyssinia under present conditions would fall inevitably 
within the terms of the Pope’s condemnation. That no 
doubt was why only truncated versions of his address 
were allowed publication in the Italian Press. 

* * * * 


Church and State in Germany 

The Pastoral Letter read in all Roman Catholic pulpits 
in Germany on Sunday was a courageous and_ notable 
utterance. Its significance is marked by the fact that 
its publication in the German Press was forbidden by 
the authorities; that it was read in the churches in 


spite of an interview two days earlier between the 


ne 


Church leaders and Herr Kerrl, the Minister for Church 
Affairs ; and that no steps have apparently been taken 
by the Government against any representatives of the 
Church. The letter, which emanated from the receng 
Conference of German Bishops at Fulda, and mug 
of course be assumed to have the approval of the Vaticay 
was more than a mere defence of the Catholic Church, 
It openly challenged the new paganism sponsored by 
Dr. Rosenberg, and in language a paraphrase of apostolie 
words it declared dogmatically that “ if the law of the 
State comes into conflict with the law of Nature and the 
Commandment of God, the Word applies: we mug 
obey God rather than man.” <A _ definite challenge 
to the claim of Herr Baldur von Shirach and the Hitler 
Youth to exclusive authority over the children of Germany 
is contained in a declaration that “ it is the sacred duty 
of parents to send their children only into organisations 
where religious convictions are respected, and where 
moral purity is not threatened.” When the conference 
of the Confessional Synod takes place a few days hence 
the importance of a simultaneous challenge presented 
by the Catholic and Protestant Churches of Germany 
to the claims of a totalitarian State will be easier to 
determine. 
* * 1 * 


Italy and the Danube Pact 

In spite of Italy’s other preoccupations preparations 
for a conference on the Danubian Pact on which Signor 
Mussolini sets so much store appear to be making some 
progress, and there is talk of the conference assembling 
at the end of this month. A great deal, if not everything, 
will depend on whether Herr Hitler is prepared to associate 
Germany with an agreement whose main plank is the 
independence of Austria. He quite well might, on the 
assumption that if Austria is given a fair chance of self- 
expression it will set up a régime very like the German, 
the advantages of union being thereby substantially 
attained without the disadvantages. If the Danubian 
negotiations do develop, it is important that discussion 
of the Western Air Pact and the Eastern Security Pact 
shall keep pace with them. But it is hard to see how 
any progress at all can be effected if Italy is at the moment 
in conflict with the League of Nations. And if Signor 
Mussolini deliberately violates the Kellogg Pact and the 
League Covenant, what sort of faith can be placed in 
his signature at the foot of an agreement on Austria or 
anything else? If one pledge is broken, why not any 
other? 

* * * * 


Belgium’s Tragedy 

The tragedy of the death of Queen Astrid made its 
full impression on the world only when there were 
published on Tuesday and Wednesday pictures of the 
solitary King walking alone, stricken in body and almost 
unbearably in spirit, behind the coffin of the dead Queen 
from his palace to St. Gudule’s, and from there to the 
royal vault at Lacken. How the accident happened 
remains, and will no doubt remain, unexplained. The 
combination of faultless achievement in both the personal 
and the mechanical factor, demonstrated to perfection 
by Sir Malcolm Campbell and his ‘ Blue Bird ’ on the day 
of the royal funeral in Brussels, is necessary in only 
lesser degree whenever an ordinary driver enters an 
ordinary car. All that can be said of the fatal excursion 
by Lake Lucerne is that there was failure somewhere. 
Where and how and why will remain a mystery. In 
circumstances of peculiar poignancy the world has 
naturally and instinctively extended to King Leopold 
and to Belgium a sympathy even deeper and more 
heartfelt—if that be possible—than was evoked by the 
tragedy which ended the life of the King’s father last 
year. 
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Health Services Since 1910 

The sixteenth annual report of the Ministry of Health 
affords some indication of the immense growth in recent 
years of the social services which come within the seope 
of this single department— including, of course, those 
which are directly administered by the local authorities. 
So far as the latter are concerned, the expansion may be 
measured by the increase in total expenditure (including 
Exchequer grants) from £147,000,000 in 1910-11 to 
§307,000,000 in the last completed year. The old Local 
Government Board became the Ministry cf Health when 
it had taken over National Health Insurance and old 
age pensions, to which at a later date were added widows’ 
and orphans’ pensions. Housing, of course, and slum 
clearance have made ever-increasing demands on the 
activities of the department. Town-planning is increas- 
ing. Water-supply has recently become more important. 
Municipal aerodromes are coming into being. Socialists 
who assert that under capitalism the social services are a 
mere sop to the poorer classes would do well to consider 
this vast and still growing expenditure of the Ministry 
of Health and the local authorities, to which must be 
added the services supervised by the Ministry of Labour. 
The question is, Are we getting value for the money ? 
On the whole a sufficient answer to that is the fact that 
the national death-rate has fallen from 13.2 per 1,000 in 
1910 to 9.3 in 1984. But the failure to make any im- 
pression on the deplorable maternal mortality still 
remains a national disgrace. 

* x * * 


Too Many Doctors ? 

It appears that there are no fewer than 57,496 doctors 
on the medical register, or more than one to every 1,000 
of the population, a figure which suggests to the British 
Medical Journal that the saturation-point has been 
reached and that there is a danger of the profession 
becoming over-stocked. The figure shows an increase 
of 1,664 over the previous year, and 15,000 more than 
in 1914. But it has to be remembered that in the last 
twenty years medical services—thanks to the intervention 
of the State—have been made available for the poorest 
classes as never before. Health insurance and medical 
‘aspection of school children have provided new employ- 
ment for thousands of doctors. The Lancet, commenting 
on the same figures, does not think the profession is over- 
crowded. It has discovered that of the general prac- 
titioners who were registered five years ago nearly three- 
quarters have a gross income of £500. That is a small 
reward for a highly skilled practitioner, but not perhaps 
unreasonable for one who is still near the beginning of his 


career. 
* #: * 


More Milk and Safer Milk 

At the time when the Milk Marketing Board is rightly 
turning to propaganda to promote a greater consumption 
of milk we are constantly—and also rightly—warned of 
the dangers of infection from tuberculosis and other 
diseases conveyed by raw milk. At present these two 
kinds of propaganda appear to be working against each 
other. Sir Leonard Hill in his presidential address to the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, last Tuesday, said it 
was shameful that tuberculosis of bovine origin should be 
permitted to be spread by the continued sale of raw milk ; 
and suggested that the mixing of milk from many sources 
in great containers made the contamination of all with 
tubercle bacilli almost inevitable. Sir Leonard favours 
pasteurisation and _ sterilisation of all milk and cream. 
But these precautions are still opposed in some influential 
quarters. It is time that this most vital question was 
squarely faced by the Ministry of Health, and decisions 
taken that will settle the doubts of the public and forward 
that desirable end—the drinking of more milk. 


Education in Art 


It may seem a curiously topsy-turvy approach to the 
problem of appreciation of art that we should seek to 
educate the public in art in order that there may be more 
consumers of artistic products; but if by this means 
we secure better education it does not much matter how 
it happens. Thus “ Education for the Consumer” is 
the title of the first Report of the Council for Art and 
Industry, appointed by Mr. Runciman last year ; it sets 
out to show what should be done to cultivate in children 
at school the faculty for appreciating beautiful objects. 
Firstly, it is obviously necessary that the teachers them- 
selves should have some artistic sense, and in secondary 
schools nothing much can be attempted unless some of 
the teachers are specialists. ‘* The whole course in Art,” 
it is maintained, ‘‘ shall aim at enriching the stock of 
images and impressions which the child gathers at 
school.” His surroundings, including the school building, 
will have their influence. Art ought not to be in a 
subsidiary position compared with other subjects taught 
at school, and it ought to be given a more important 
place as a subject in the School Certificate examination. 
If all that is asked for is to be carried out, a drastic revision 
of school curricula and time-tables will become necessary, 
involving much reduction in the time allotted to existing 
*‘ academic ”’ studies. 

. * * * 


Trade Union for Merchant Navy Officers 


In deciding to recommend a trade union policy the 
council of the Officers’ (Merchant Navy) Federation 
have taken a course which may prove to be in the best 
interests of the service as well as of the officers. It is not 
in the interests of the service that the men who are 
responsible for navigating ships at sea and maintaining 
discipline among crews should themselves be suffering 
from a sense of serious grievance. The position is not 
merely that the slump in the shipping business has produced 
a heavy percentage of unemployment among officers 
of the mercantile marine. Even under the best companies 
officers are badly paid, often receiving salaries little if 
at all superior to the wages of cooks and carpenters. 
Their position is insecure ; they are ineligible for insurance 
benefits; they are often stinted in respect of leave ; 
and there are grounds for the complaint that in some 
cases they are treated with disrespect in the presence of 
the men they command. No one can reasonably com- 
plain if they decide to combine to secure better con- 
ditions of employment. Nor will anyone who knows the 
spirit that is predominant among them fear that 
combination will affect their lovalty or discipline. 


* aS He * 


The War Against Noise 

Not long ago Paris was perhaps the noisiest capital in 
Europe. It is now determined to be the quietest. It is 
proceeding punitively against all who by their noise 
disturb the “ tranquillity ” of Parisians or upset “ internal 
serenity ” by “ offensive uproar.” Thus the Prefect of 
Police, in his exhortation to police officers to do their 
duty. As in London, motor-horns are prohibited in the 
night hours. With this single exception our own laws 
against offensive noises are vague, and seldom enforced. 
Those in Paris are particular, and are to be supported by 
the utmost vigilance on the part of the police. A racketty 
vehicle is forbidden. So is a raucous motor-horn, a siren, 
a carpet-beater, a street-crier, or a disturbing loud- 
speaker. When complaints are made it is the duty of the 
policeman to take immediate action. In London we 
continue to suffer unregulated horns, pneumatic drills, 
gramophones, bagpipes, and even bands, and 
because we are not by nature a noisy people we suffer 
in silence, and without redress. 


brass 
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THE WORLD 


HE situation that faces first the Council and then 
the Assembly of the League of Nations is, in 
certain respects, astonishing. The machinery of 
conciliation and peaceful settlement is in full opera- 
tion. The procedure set up at the last Council 
meeting for disposing of the differences between Italy 
and Abyssinia has been duly and punctually carried 
out. The Commission appointed to deal with the 
incident at Wal Wal, which precipitated the. whole 
crisis, has with the assistance of a fifth arbitrator, 
M. Politis, reached a unanimous report, and dis- 
posed of the affair by deciding that no responsibility 
can be laid on the shoulders of either country for the 
fracas. Mr. Eden and M. Laval, whose intention to 
seek a solution in concert with Signor Mussolini’s 
appointed representative was announced at the last 
Council meeting, have reported the extensive economic 
concessions to Italy which they were prepared to press 
on the Emperor of Abyssinia—presumably not without 
some ground for believing that the Emperor was 
willing to assent to them. And Signor Mussolini him- 
self at last conforms to the ordained procedure of the 
League, of which his country is a prominent mem- 
ber, and presents his indictment against Abyssinia 
in extenso at the League Council table. 

All this is exactly as it should be. The alternative 
to war holds the field, and the danger, even the possi- 
bility, of war is to all appearance excluded. A State 
which sought to gain its ends by arms while submitting 
its case to peaceful arbitrament would be guilty of a 
crime even more flagitious than a sudden attack on 
an unsuspecting neighbour. If Signor Mussolini is 
determined to put himself more irretrievably in the 
wrong than ever, and to rob even Italy’s would-be 
friends of the last argument in her defence, he can 
achieve that by attacking Abyssinia at the very 
moment when he is submitting the case against 
Abyssinia to the League Council. By the act of sub- 
mitting it he recognises the League’s authority. By 
refusing to await, or to accept, the League’s decision 
and going to war instead he would be declaring himself 
the foe, not of Abyssinia—that has become merely 
incidental—but of the League of Nations and the 
States composing it, and of all those principles and 
ideals in international relations which the League 
exists to proclaim and defend. 

But facts must be faced and illusions rejected. 
Italy’s methodical and deliberate preparations for 
war in East Africa continue unchecked. Signor 
Mussolini, with a million men under arms and in the 
midst of manoeuvres designed to demonstrate his 
country’s capacity to fight simultaneously in two 
continents if need be, seeks to deter the League 
from discharging its recognised duty by declaring 
that Italy will regard the imposition of sanctions 
as an act of war. A good deal of that may be dis- 
counted. It will soon be easier for Signor Mussolini 
to display millions under arms than millions in his 
Treasury. And his reaction to sanctions will obviously 
depend on what nations unite in imposing them. 
The League cannot and will not be deterred by 
defiant words. It cannot be, for it is clear to everyone 
that if it did its utility as a political instrument 








——— 


AND GENEVA 


in the international field would be at an end. This 
country might or might not continue its membership 
—some of those who are its strongest supporters 
today would be the first to demand Great Britain's 
dissociation from a piece of futile hypocrisy—hy 
at the best all enthusiasm for the League would 
vanish and the country would be driven back op 
the desperate and disastrous policy of a hopeless 
attempt at isolation buttressed by a ruinous and 
equally hopeless attempt at predominance jp 
armaments. 

That, for Great Britain, is the issue at Geneva 
this week, and it is very necessary for France and 
other League States to know with what gravity 
and with what full comprehension of the possibilities 
the country is facing it. There are no illusions, 
It is a calumny to suggest that talk of sanctions 
is no more than the light chatter of enthusiasts, 
Some such irresponsibility there may be here and 
there. But the truths emphasised by Sir Arthur 
Salter on a later page of this issue—most valuably 
and opportunely emphasised—are fully present to 
the mind of every Cabinet Minister and of every 
publicist in a responsible position who has ever 
discussed the situation at all. If this country does 
feel driven in company with others to commit itself 
to the use of sanctions against Italy or any other 
Covenant-breaker it will be under a profound sense of 
moral compulsion, and in the spirit of the exclamation 
wrung from King George at the moment when last 
his country felt constrained to pit itself against a 
pledge-breaker in defence of the weak, ‘‘ My God, 
Mr. Page, what else could we do?” 

That, it may be repeated, is the single issue. The 
League must be solicitous for its honour, but it 
can afford to disregard mere prestige. What concerns 
it is that the Abyssinian dispute should be settled 
without war. If it is settled outside Geneva, by 
direct negotiation, or with the help of countries 
like France and Britain as was attempted at Paris, 
the essential will have been achieved. But since 
the prospect of a solution along those lines is unlikely, 
it is well to recognise what the League. stands to 
gain in this crisis as well as what it stands to lose. 
Senator Pope, who is now visiting Geneva, has no 
official status, but he is a representative Senator 
(incidentally a Republican) and a_ representative 
American. And when he states that if the League 
succeeds in preventing a war between Italy and 
Abyssinia it will start in his country a wave of 
sentiment that would set America swinging back 
towards the ideal of world co-operation, he is voicing 
the spoken or unspoken thoughts of nine men out 
of ten in the United States. Germany is watching 
in a different spirit, but her. future attitude towards 
the League will be determined equally by its success 
or failure now. 

But there is one danger at Geneva that may be 
hardest ,of all to cope with. Signor Mussolini, it 
still appears, is resolved on war at any cost and in 
violation of any pledge. But he may be content 
with a limited war, involving no more than revenge 
for the forty-year-old defeat of Adowa, There will 
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evidently be some temptation—there are plenty 
of signs of it in Franece—to allow him his hollow 
triumph over a virtually unarmed enemy, and then 
purchase his desistence from further slaughter by 
concessions going as far as those offered at Paris 
or further. That solution would be very nearly 
the worst of all. Concessions extorted by the 
threat of war, or by war within circumscribed limits, 
are as alien to the whole spirit and principle of 


THE TRADE 


T seems unlikely that the sixty-seventh Trades 
Union Congress, which opened at Margate last 
Monday, is destined to make any sensational contri- 
bution to the history of the Labour movement. But 
that is in no way to its discredit. A period of patient, 
plodding, unostentatious work may in the long run 
prove to be of more benefit to organised labour than 
a showy and provocative policy. Before the next 
Congress meets, it is true, a General Election will 
have taken place, and the Labour forces, whose 
main financial backing comes from trade union funds, 
will have had to test their strength against the 
powerful combination of the National Government. 
But there has been, so far as the majority of delegates 
were concerned, little disposition to beat the drums 
loudly in anticipation of conflict. The instinct which 
restrained them was probably a sound one. Not only 
is there a large body of trade unionists who are 
disposed to support the National Government, but 
also in the country as a whole there is little eagerness 
for hot party controversy. The most sanguine 
members of the Labour Party scarcely expect, or 
even perhaps desire, a sweeping Socialist victory. 
But what is supremely important to them is that 
Labour should be returned as a powerful Opposition ; 
and that is more likely to be achieved by a moderate 
policy than by a policy which might frighten the 
electorate into voting Conservative. 

The industrial organisation of Labour has always 
had to do much of the spade-work for the political. 
Of the two, the former, in recent years, has been 
much more closely in contact with realities. It is 
always confronted with the problem of membership, 
which has been doubly affected since 1926, firstly, 
by mistakes in leadership, and secondly, by general 
unemployment. It has also to study its receipts from 
political contributions, which, since the Trade Disputes 
Act of 1927, tend to fall off whenever national opinion 
sets strongly against Labour policy. In the years 
following the War the trade unionists were the 
extremists of the Labour movement. It was the 
T.U.C. which turned: its eyes towards Russia and 
talked most loudly of direct action, whilst political 
Labour, with its eyes on the electorate, was more 
moderate. Today the position is reversed. The 
Labour Party feels it cannot’ afford to ignore its 
stormy petrels. The Trades Union Congress cannot 
afford to tolerate them. 

The leaders have wisely realised that their problem 
now is utterly different from that of ten years ago. 
Then, throughout the world, except in Italy, where 
the tide began to turn with the arrival of Fascism, 
Labour believed itself to be in a position to march to 


international decency, expressed and defined in the 
League of Nations Covenant, as the war of naked 
rapine and annexation which the Italian papers 
are acclaiming. The wisdom, the courage and the 
skill of British statesmen is being put to a stern 
test today. But Mr. Eden at Geneva, Mr. Baldwin 
in London, and Sir Samuel Hoare either there or here, 
can rest assured that they enjoy the nation’s full 
confidence. 


UNIONS TODAY 


a quick victory. In Britain the trial of strength 
came with the General Strike, which only did not 
end with a complete disaster for trade unionism 
because the majority of people in this country of all 
classes were sympathetic with the saner ideals of 
the movement. The failure of the trade union leaders 
to emancipate themselves from a sectional view in 
the crisis of 1931 was a second deadly blow to political 
and industrial Labour, so crushing that they have 
been on the defensive ever since. At the same time 
the position of organised Labour throughout the world 
has been threatened by the rise of dictatorships. It 
is of critical importance to the whole world movement 
that it should hold its own in Great Britain, and that 
it should retain the good will of a majority of people 
in this country. 

In this crisis it is to the credit of the trade union 
leaders that they should have realised that no 
militant social policy would serve their ends today. 
That they understand how closely their fortunes 
are bound up with world affairs is shown by the 
reception given to Mr. Kean’s presidential address, 
which was concerned mainly with great international 
and moral issues as viewed by the Labour leaders. 
It is a wise instinct on their part to subordinate 
the sectional issues in their political policy to the 
national issues, and to mobilise the moral forces of 
Labour on behalf of a cause which is a national one. 
Fascism has become most obviously their principal 
enemy; but if they are to carry the country with 
them in their antagonism to Fascism they must 
make it equally clear that they themselves are not 
allied to ‘‘ other disruptive bodies.’”’ Hence the 
circular issued to unions by the General Council 
“with the object of preventing members of Com- 
munist and other disruptive bodies from holding 
official positions in the unions.” The circular was 
attacked at the Congress on the ground that it was 
undemocratic ; it was defended on the ground that 
it was improper to admit avowed enemies of 
democracy to key executive positions within their 
movement. In the vote on the motion dealing with 
this question the General Council secured an adequate 
majority. It was evident that the large minority 
which voted against it was motived in the main by 
the desire to preserve union autonomy, and not by 
Communist sympathy. 

The Congress was able to congratulate itself on 
the fact that for the first time since 1930 there is 
an increase in trade union membership. But, even 
so, it is no more than half what it was in its best 
year, 1920. To the obvious causes of this decline 
—excessive militancy in the past, trade depression, 
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and the growth of new industries which lack the — structive tasks to perform in the reorganisation ot 
trade union traditions of the old basic industries— industry, and the cause of peace would be promoted 
may perhaps be added another: the growing feeling _ if all employers would encourage the co-operation of 
that the problem of industry is no longer merely trade unions, and by .so doing assist leaders why 
one between employers and employees, but a scientific take the view that the strength of the movement j, 
one in which all sections of the nation are equally not proportionate to its militaney. The Sympathy 
interested. But it would be regrettable in the of the country today would be on the side of a strong 
extreme if the workers came to feel that the need trade unionism, watchful at all times of the interest 
for trade unions ended with the need for their of the worker, but governed with moderation. Tha 
assistance in fighting employers. They have con- is a fact of which the leaders seem to be aware, 


































A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE remark that any man of affairs in this country. book, The Man I Knew, presenting her own picture of her 
must of necessity read The Times if only for the sake husband as she would desire the world to know him, It 
of its correspondence is a commonplace, but its truth has would have appeared, but for the legal proceedings, q 
never been better demonstrated,—never certainly since month before Mr. Duff Cooper’s. On the legal question | 
1914,—than in the past few weeks, when letters to the express no view. Lord Carmont has held that one chapter 
Editor of The Times have formed a notable, impressive in Lady Haig’s book is based largely on the diaries, and there. 
and significant index of public opinion on the Italo- fore infringed copyright in the diaries, to the detriment of 
Abyssinian question. Day after day men notable in — the volume sponsored by the other trustees. That, subject 
one walk of life or another—the Archbishop of York, to appeal, ends the matter. But it is hard that a wife 
the Archbishop of Westminster, Lord Cecil, Sir Abe Bailey, should not be able to write as she chooses about her dead 
Sir Owen Seaman (who most singularly discovers loyalty husband, and the harder in this case in that Lord Haig 
to the League Covenant to be incompatible with loyalty — always sent his wife a carbon copy of -his diary entries as 
to the Kellogg Pact), Lord Hardinge, are merely names her absolute property. But copyright, of course, vests in 
taken at random—have expressed their view of Great an author and his executors or trustees. 
Britain’s duty at this crisis. As a whole—and it is safe * * * * 
to assume that The Times has made a_ perfectly fair 
selection from the letters received—they represent an 
overwhelming balance of opinion in favour of the loyal 
support by this country of the League Covenant. 
Another national paper, by the way, occupying a unique 
position, presents a curious contrast. The Observer, 
whose editor, Mr. Garvin, has been writing week after 
week Italophile articles with which at least half its 
readers must have violently disagreed, has published not 
a single letter on the crisis. 
* * * 





The statement that the wedding of the Duke of Glouces- 
ter and Lady Alice Scott was to take place at Westminster 
Abbey on a certain date has, I am glad to see, been 
denied as regards both time and place. Nothing, pre- 
sumably, has been settled yet, and the wishes and con- 
venience of bride and bridegroom, and the latter’s parents, 
are the first consideration. But there is no reason why 
every Prince and Princess should be married in West- 
minster Abbey. and in this case, when a Prince has taken 
a Scottish bride, a Scottish wedding would be hailed as 
peculiarly appropriate by the vast majority of the King’s 

It is well, by the way, to realise how the people of this | subjects south of the Tweed as well as north. Edinburgh 
country—or some of them—get their news. What, for can never see the Royal family at Holyroodhouse too 
example, has the Church to say on the Italian crisis? The — often. 
answer to that has never been more decisively or = asia ae : pen ra = 
authoritatively given than in the Archbishop of York’s Fhe a Cena, Tee eeninnte een * —- pets 
broadcast address on Sunday evening. In the Daily Mail yet- available, has, I sce, brought to ight ‘the inet ae 


. . . many of the new arterial roads are being neglected in 
next morning I found not one word of that remarkable f wae ct id i a i ‘ sf 5 
. ; , avour of the old roads they were meant to supersede. 

utterance, but an article with the double heading . ; ’ ‘i ] 











* * * * 











“ PACIFISM LEADS TO WAR” That is undoubtedly true, and the same thing applies to 
BISHOP'S DISTRUST OF LE AGUE ACTION the by-pass roads, some of which make so wide a detour 





that the experienced motorist finds it much quicker to go 
straight through the by-passed town as before. Leather- 
head, where the circuitous by-pass is broken by a number 
of sharp-angled “* roundabouts ” is a case in point. It is 
hard to know what to do about it. A highway is a high- 


conveyed to the world the information that the Bishop 

of Gloucester had written an article in his diocesan maga- 

zine on international affairs from the standpoint which he 

habitually assumes (and is perfectly entitled to assume) 

on social and industrial questions. In such accents, for —* “ni hardl ates. Rent 

Daily Mail readers, the Church has spoken. way, and car-drivers can hardly be forbidden to use the 
e fs . i. old roads. a Ps ~ * 








The legal proceedings that have led to the stoppage, Mr. H. G. Wells’ new film, which ought to be showing 
for the present at any rate, of the publication of the by November, is finally, I understand, to be called 
Countess Haig’s book on her husband bring a singularly ‘* Things to Come.” The title originally contemplated— 
unhappy situation (familiar already in certain limited “ Whither Mankind ? ’—has been found to be open to 
circles) to light. Lord Haig left his diaries and other some misconstruction. At any rate a provincial paper 
papers in the custody of his wife, but the time and manner —_ rendered it in all seriousness “* With Her Man Kind “— 
of their publication was to be decided by his three trustees, | which suggests the type of benevolence in which Miss Mae 
of whom Lady Haig was one. But as she was only one West specialises so successfully on the screen. 








she could be outvoted by the other two, who accordingly * * * * 

decided that the official life of Lord Haig should be written THE MORE FAMILY GROUP 

by Mr. Duff Cooper, and the diaries placed at Mr. Cooper's —heading in “ The Times” 
disposal. Lady Haig, who urges that Lord Haig discussed Not, it turns out, a new anti-Malthusian society, but 


in detail with her just what parts of his voluminous a picture of the author of Utopia and his family. 
entries should be published, decided in the end to write a JANUS. 
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REAL SANCTIONS OR NONE 


By SIR ARTHUR SALTER 


ORD CECIL’S article in last week’s Spectator has 
dealt with many of the current misapprehensions 
js to sanctions. But there are others on which clear 
thought is equally necessary. For sanctions are not, as 
some who oppose them suggest, an alternative to methods 
of conciliation or to moral influence. Nor are they, as 
some who advocate them appear to think, an alternative 
to the possession of an adequate collective military and 
naval force, and the willingness, if need be, to use it. 

The first object of the provision of sanctions in the 
Covenant was, of course, to prevent, or, if that fails, to 
arrest, an illegal resort to war by inducing a potential 
aggressor to accept methods of conciliation, and to add 
strength to the moral pressure which is being exercised. 
To believe that in a difficult case persuasion alone will 
he as effective without the reinforcement of a known 
determination to apply material sanctions in the last 
resort, is to be without a sense of the realities of political 
problems. 

If, then. sanctions are to be effective for their primary 
purpose, it is essential that there should be a collective 
determination to impose them, and to make them strong 
enough to effect their purpose ; that this determination 
should be known beforehand, without room for doubt, by 
the potential aggressor ; and that combined military and 
naval preparations should be made on a sufficient scale 
to deter the aggressor from an attempt to resist them. 
This does not, of course, mean rushing into military 
action; it is essential that the procedure and indications 
of the Covenant should be observed; but that there 
should be military and diplomatic preparation. 

There is one important corollary to this. ‘ Mild” 
sanctions may be useful, at an early stage, as an indication 
of a collective determination to restrain aggression. 
They are, however, not only useless but extremely danger- 
ous if they are imposed with any idea that they are a 
complete and final alternative to stronger measures. It 
isa dangerous delusion that in a difficult case sanctions 
can be found which are strong enough to achieve a useful 
result, and at the same time mild enough to avoid the 
risk of war, if the country against which they are taken is 
not conscious of a collective force and determination 
behind them which are too strong for it to resist. 

Consider, for example, the proposal made by Sir 
Thomas Holland to prohibit the export of certain raw 
materials, coal and oil, &e. If the whole world combined 
this might have not only a moral, but also a material, 
effect sufficient to achieve its purpose. But the whole 
world will not combine. There will be certain countries 
from which supplies will still be obtainable in substitution. 
In these cireumstances what will be the advantages of the 
prohibition ?. Will it be even possible to maintain it 
against the natural complaint of ourown interests that the 
only result is to divert trade without exerting pressure ? 
The inevitable outcome would surely be either a humilia- 
ting withdrawal, or a dangerous dispute not only with the 
aggressor but with neutral countries. There is. indeed, 
a much stronger case for the exclusion of imports as a 
preliminary sanction, For this is politically easier than the 
prohibition of exports, since people object more to being 
forbidden to sell than to being forbidden to buy. It is 
complete in itself,and does not, as in the case of exports, 
compel either withdrawal or blockade measures. It is 
administratively much simpler, because the customs 
machinery is immediately available—and it is much easier 

to determine the origin than the destination of goods. 
Above all it means loss of foreign exchange to the aggressor 
country, which is thus deprived of its means to substitute 


purchases in another country for any it is prevented from 
making in a given country. In a word, in a case like the 
present, exclusion of imports is, short of actual blockade, 
a much more effective way of reducing an aggressor 
country’s ability to obtain supplies than prohibiting 
exports. 

Another question which demands examination is the 
proposal to “ close the Canal.” Many who suggest this 
seem to think that such a step would be not only easier, 
but less dangerous, than the interception of ships else- 
where, e.g., in the Straits of Gibraltar. I believe that this 
is a complete delusion and an extremely dangerous one. 
In the first place there is no legal justification for closing 
the Canal as distinct from denying access to it. Under 
the Convention of 1888, guaranteed by many countries 
including France and ourselves, the Canal is to be always 
free and open, in war and in peace, to either merchant or 
war vessels. This Convention is confirmed in the Treaty 
of Versailles ; it is not inconsistent with any article of the 
Covenant and is therefore not abrogated by Article 20. 
So, at least, it appears tome. The Canal Directors have 
therefore no right to refuse passage to certain classes of 
ships and we have no right to ask or order them to do so, 
This does not mean that specified ships eannot properly 
be prevented from going through the Canal, but only 
that they cannot be prevented except under conditions 
which would also justify interception at the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 

The importance of the Canal from the point of view of 
sanctions is exactly the same as that of the Straits. 
It is that physical facts involve a concentration of ships 
at a particular point in such a way as to facilitate inter- 
ception, in appropriate conditions, by an adequate 
force. The justification for interception at the entrance 
of either the Canal or the Straits would be the same. 
Under Article 16 a country resorting to war in disregard 
of its obligations under Articles 12, 13, or 15 would be 
“ipso facto deemed to have committed an act of war 
against all other members of the League.” This would 
justify interception anywhere, or any other military 
measure required for the purpose of restraining the 
aggressor. It would be foolish to intercept at the Canal 
alone and not at the Straits. I do not think that this 
legal position is regrettable. For whatever the legal 
position it would be criminal folly for one or more League 
members to prevent passage unless they were in a military 
position to deter or deal with resistance to such a step. 

Another frequent delusion is that the imposition of 
League sanctions in all cases requires unanimity (apart 
from the disputants) in the Council. Unanimity of this 
kind is required to secure a binding decision under 
Article 15 of the Covenant, which Abyssinia has invoked. 
And it is true that if unanimity of this kind is not secured 
one of the disputants could resort to force without 
waiting for the delays and procedure prescribed in 
Articles 12 and 15 without making itself necessarily 
liable to League sanctions. In a case of flagrant resort 
to war while that procedure is still incomplete, or after 
a rejection of the procedure, the provision of Article 16 
is imperative. An act of war has been committed against 
all other members of the League. Each of them has the 
right, and indeed the duty, of imposing sanctions ; and, 
in the last resort, the decision as to whether the casus 
foederis has arisen rests with the individual country. 
Sanctions should be * effective ” ; an individual country 
would be justified in refusing to embark on them alone ; 
but it is important to realise that in the case of the 
single, perhaps corrupt, vote of one member of the 
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Council could not invalidate the legal and moral right 
of France and Great Britain’and other members to join 
in imposing sanctions in case of need. 

The moral of all this is that it is essential to concert 
a collective policy beforehand between the principal 
League members and as many others as possible; and 
to make it known, with no loophole for doubt, before 
there has been actual resort to war. There is no course 
which, at this stage, is exempt from risk. The reason 


for taking the stronger course is not only to protect . 
single country from aggression but to avoid a colla 
both of the League and every form of collective system 
or treaty, including Locarno. But if the stronger Course 
is decided upon, the only safeguard is to be found in 
adequate preparation, in a collective determination {5 
go as far as is necessary to achieve the purpose, and ing 
timely announcement of this purpose. “ Pinprick ” 
sanctions are not only useless but dangerous, 


LUTHER, ERASMUS AND THE OXFORD GROUP 


By CANON B. H. STREETER, Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford 


HE effect of the Renaissance on religion for the 
firct hundred years or so was negative. In the 
minds of the educated, art and literature took the place 
of religion; in the life and conduct of all there was a 
general revolt from the morality, the values and the 
ideals of Christianity. Against this the Reformation 
was a protest and a revival of the spirit of the New 
Testament. The last hundred years, like the century 
which followed the Renaissance, has been a period of 
growing revolt against the morality, values and ideals 
of Christianity. Like the earlier revolt it followed the 
discovery and popularisation of new knowledge—only 
today the new knowledge is scientific, five centuries 
ago it was the revived learning of the ancient world. 
For myself I hold strongly that there is no opposition 
between Science and Religion, if both these are properly 
understood ; just as it ultimately appeared that there 
was no opposition between the New Learning of the 
Renaissance and true Christianity. Nevertheless, both 
then and now, the immediate consequence of the new 
knowledge was a revolt from Christianity. Erasmus 
sought to bring the New Learning into the service of 
religion. It was he who produced the first printed 
edition of the New Testament in the original Greek ; 
and of many of the Church Fathers. This was a valuable 
service to the cause of religion. But it was not the 
thing the times most needed. -What Luther gave the 
world differed from what Erasmus gave it in two respects. 
First, he gave something which was derived from a 
deeper personal experience of religion. Secondly, he 
gave what he had to give to men of all classes, while 
Erasmus could only reach the scholars and_ the 
intellectuals. 

Looking back over my own life I see that I myself— 
and the scholars, philosophers and theologians who have 
done similar work in England and in other countries— 
have been trying to do for religion in our generation what 
Erasmus did for it in his. I have preached and lectured, 
and I have written quite a number of books, in order to 
bring into relation with one another the Christian religion 
and the new knowledge which has come to mankind 
through physical science, psychology, and modern 
methods of historical investigation. This work, like the 
work of Erasmus, required to be done. Iam not ashamed 
of the books I have written; I do not depreciate what 
has been done by scholars, philosophers and theologians 
in the same field. But I have come to realise in the 
last few years that this work of relating religion to the 
new knowledge, important as it is, is not the thing that 
the world most needs. Today men of good will are 
losing hope, as they see the failure of one scheme after 
another in which political and social idealists had put 
their trust. Today, therefore, as in the day of Erasmus, 
something more is needed than what he, and the like 
of him, could give. 

Four hundred years ago Martin Luther gave this 
something more. It is my belief that the Oxford Group 


Movement is similarly giving the world something which 


scholars and intellectuals like myself have not been able 
to give. What we have given will, I believe, be ulti. 
mately as useful to Churches revived by the Oxford 
Group Movement as the work of Erasmus has been to 
the Churches of the Reformation. But it is important 
in the second place and not in the first. 

In three ways the Oxford Group Movement is doing 
for our time what Luther did for his. sé 

(1) The language of religion was the stately Latin 
of the Vulgate and the Liturgy. To most religious people 
it seemed almost a desecration that the Bible and the 
most august offices of religion should be presented in the 
crude, half-barbarous languages used by the people in 
every-day life. Luther thought otherwise. He saw 
that, if religion was meant for ordinary men, the attempt 
must be made to present its most lofty truths and its 
deepest thoughts in the language of common speech, 
The great translations of the Bible, the Reformation 
Liturgies, and the classical language of prayer and 
preaching were the result. But today, the classical 
language of Christian devotion, like the Latin which 
preceded it, is not understood by the great majority, 
The Oxford Group purposely avoids using this language, 
and deliberately tries to find different words to represent 
religious facts and ideas in the language of common life, 
It rarely, for example, speaks of ‘“ conversion,” but 
rather of “ being changed.” 

(2) In the Middle Ages it was more or less taken for 
granted that the highest and fullest Christian life could 
only be lived in communities outside the main current 
of the world’s life. The word “ religious ’’ had become 
the technical term for life in the cloister and the great 
majority of baptized Christians were not, in practice, 
expected to live the Christian life except in a quite 
elementary form. The Reformers insisted that, on the 
contrary, the right place for striving to achieve the 
Christian ideal was the home, the shop, or the Council 
Chamber. Theoretically, in Protestant countries, this 
view is still held. Actually, however, in most Churches 
there is a small community of families or individuals 
who take religion and its observances seriously ; much 
the larger number are baptized, married and buried by 
the Church, but in other respects, take their memberhsip 
extremely lightly. Thus in practice, though of ccurse 
not in theory, something like the distinction between 
the “religious ” life of the cloister and the “ secular” 
life in the world has come back again. The “ religious” 
form small communities of pious people, who are like a 
religious order except that they are no longer expected 
to be celibates or to live in buildings cut off from the 
rest of the world. The Oxford Group is “‘ a new Reforma- 
tion” because it insists that every Christian not only 
should, but can, live up to the highest claims of the 
Christian life, in the home, in business and in social 
and political life. 

(3) All the Reformers laid immense stress on the 
“ priesthood of all believers.” They also changed the 
balance of emphasis in the meaning of the word “ priest.” 
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To them the work of the pastor was not merely, nor 
nainly, tO celebrate the sacraments; it was also, and 
vincipally, to preach the Gospel. But, for them, to 
ch the Gospel did not mean merely to produce every 


rea . . 
ae an eloquent or learned discourse ; it meant to 
jeliver the message in such a way that the people actually 


accepted the good news. For the Reformers, to preach 

nent to give the New Testament message in such a 
yay that lives were changed by that message. Similarly, 
the Oxford Group insists that the first duty of the 
(hristian Minister is to change lives. Whether this is 
done by a discourse in the pulpit, or by telling stories on 
q platform, or by personal talks over a cup of coffee, 
sa detail. What matters is that the lives should be 
changed. But, if the central thing is that lives should 
he changed, then it is an actual sin not to employ methods 
which in practice prove most successful. The Oxford 
Group does not, any more than the Reformers, wish 
either to depreciate the sacraments or to hand over 
their administration to unordained persons. Like the 
Reformers, however, it insists on the “ priesthood of 
all believers,’ and therefore on the duty of every Christian, 
lay as well as clerical, to become a “ life-changer.” 

Many feel that there is something undignified, and 
therefore unworthy of religion, in the informal methods 
of the Oxford Group. I have felt this way myself, 
for I am one who, by temperament, education and 
environment feels strongly the appeal of the great things 
of the past and the cultural value of venerable traditions. 
But these values belong to humanism more specifically 
than to Christianity; it is the Erasmus in me which 
prizes these. And, I insist, humanism 7s good—so 
long as it is given the second place, and not the first. 
But, much as I value tradition, I am bound to recognise 
that, in the New Testament period, men were not too 
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careful whether the expression of religious life was 
aesthetically dignified or not. It cannot be denied that 
the Greek of the New Testament, judged by classical 
standards, is not good Greek. The Christian Fathers 
were a good deal perturbed by this; they produced 
various excuses for the unliterary language used by 
the sacred writers ; and discoveries of Egyptian papyri 
of recent years have shown that the language of the 
New Testament is, for the most part, the popular idiom 
of the day. Hence, if ever at an Oxford Group meeting 
the language used by a speaker falls below the highest 
level of literary taste, I console myself with the reflection 
that, if conversational Greek was good enough for the 
Apostles, conversational English should be good enough 
for, me. ; 

The recital of personal experience plays a large part 
in the method of. the Oxford Group. Has it occurred 
to those who think this strange that the Epistles of 
Paul were a new departure in the literature of the ancient 
world in virtue of the extent to which they are an 
expression of personal religious experience—often (it 
is clear) dictated on the spur of the moment ?— Or have 
they ever thought of Augustine, the greatest of the 
Fathers ? Which is the one work of his which every 
one has read? The Confessions. In this little book 
Augustine tells the story of his temptations, his sins 
(many and grievous) and of the surrender to the Divine 
Call by which he was changed—trom a pagan to a saint. 
Augustine, fifteen hundred years ago, told the story ot 
a changed life; he did so in order to help other souls 
to God. At mectings of the Oxford Group men and 
women do the same—and with that same _ object. 
Augustine, through the centuries, has succeeded in his 
object—and, in their lesser way, so do the men and 
women who work in the Oxford Group. 


DARWIN’S ACHIEVEMENT 


By C. M. YONGE 


N September 17th, 1835, Charles Darwin landed on 
Chatham Island in the Galapagos Archipelago 
where he was “* much struck with certain facts in the 
distribution of the organie beings.” This week the 
British Association celebrates the centenary of this 
event and of the birth, which it represented, of the hypo- 
thesis of the “* Origin of Species.” To the great majority 
of his fellow countrymen the name of Darwin is as 
familiar as the man himself is unknown. Darwin the 
man has been lost in Darwinism. This can be largely 
explained by the extreme seclusion in which much of 
his life was spent while the public battle for evolution 
was being waged with outstanding skill and vigour 
by the still vivid figure of Thomas Henry Huxley. 
Darwin was largely a self-taught man. Seven years 
as a boy at Shrewsbury Grammar School, two years 
as a medical student at Edinburgh, and three vears at 
Cambridge, which he left with a pass degree, did little 
more than afford him opportunities for acquiring infor- 
mation on subjects not in the curricula of any of these 
institutions, These were preliminary and but minor 
episodes in a life which began in earnest on December 27th, 
1831, when, with a 22-year-old naturalist as the least 
conspicuous member of her company, H.M.S. Beagle 
sailed out of Plymouth Sound. The five years which 
followed were for Darwin made up of alternate periods 
of devastating sca-sickness as the little “ coffin brig” 
made progress on her voyage round the world, and of 
days or weeks spent on shore when he was frequently 
“searce able to walk at all,’ so intense was his interest 
in the new and infinitely varied forms of life. He had 
always gone his own way, learning to observe nature 


with his own eyes and to draw his own conclusions. Té 
was the perfect training for his task. Men twice hts 
age might have been stultified by the isolation and 
absence of authorities to whom they could refer thetr 
doubts, but Darwin gained daily in certainty as well as 
in knowledge. He returned to England permanently 
affected in health, but with his education completed 
and with the seeds of all that was to flower in later life 
already germinating in his brain. 

In Darwin, as we now perceive, the first epoch in the 
history of biology comes to a majestic conclusion. All 
that men had observed of living things, surviving or 
extinct, or of the earth on which these live or once 
lived, was the province of his far-ranging mind. He 
surveyed the apparently divergent paths this knowledge 
had taken; comparative anatomy and embryology from 
theclear dawn of Aristotle to the bright noon of Cuvierand 
Von Baer, the naming and arrangement of the members 
of the animal and plant kingdoms by the supreme 
classifier, Linnaeus, and his successors, the observations 
of the great naturalist explorers on the fauna and flora of 
the entire globe, and the work of Hutton and Lyel! 
on the origin of the surface layers of the earth and of 
their contained fossils, 

It was because he was equally pre-eminent as a 
zoologist, a botanist and a geologist that Darwin suc- 
ceeded where so many since the days of early Greece 
had failed. He convinced an unwilling world of the 
fact of evolution. In this great concept he united all 
previous biological knowledge, and revealed the common 
ending of the many winding paths and the unity of 
living matter, 
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That the time was suitable for the establishment of 
the concept of evolution must not blind us to the supreme 
suitability of the man. Long years of the most careful 
thought and of the most thorough examination of: evi- 
cence preceded the publication of the Origin of Species, 
and enabled him to state and counter every serious 
objection before it could be raised by his opponents. 
In its pages was revealed no arrogant dogmatist but a 
very humble searcher after truth. It is hardly sur- 
prising that his opponents, for want of better weapons, 
made free use of abuse. It is certainly owing to the 
character of Darwin that in the controversy which raged 
between the advocates of angels as the progenitors of 
mankind and the advocates of apes, it was the former 
whose behaviour most frequently supported the conten- 
tions of their opponents. 

The epoch which Darwin brought to a close was one of 
observation and studied deduction. It was because he 
was himself a product of this epoch that he was able to 
complete it. In nothing is this more clearly revealed 
than in the theory of Natural Selection which, together 

‘with Alfred Russel Wallace, he advanced as the explanation 
of evolution. He considered that all living things’ pos- 
sessed an inherent tendency to vary, in any direction and 
at random, and brought in the purely external forces of 
competition and of the physical environment, which 
could be observed in operation, as the agents which 


selected the most suitable variations. He made little 


[= 


‘attempt to explain -how variations arose, though | 
gave ample evidence of their occurrence. They Were : 
him the raw material of evolution which was ‘ 
through the sieve of natural selection. 

Darwin has been disparaged by some because he faile 
correctly to assess the relative values of the various kinds 
of variations or to discover the actual cause of these 
oblivious of the fact that we are still far from that goal a 
the present time. But even to expect this from Darwin 
is totally to misunderstand the man and his place jp the 
history of biology. He ended, we repeat, an epoch, j, 
so doing he prepared the way for the second epoch, tha 
of experimentation and analysis. He showed the Signiti. 
cance of variations, he left their further elucidation to the 
future. Observation had done its work, the field {q 
experiment was revealed. 


AS straine| 


Today biology appears more formless than ever befor. 
Innumerable sub-sciences are tended by workers whow 
knowledge is often confined within the narrow limits ¢ 
these. This is a phase which will pass ; already jin th 
union of genetics and the study of the cell we see one ing. 
ration of a new unification. A second Darwin yij 
eventually be needed to gather together the scatterg| 
threads and to reveal, it may be, the essential nature oj 
living matter. Civilisation will have reason to be grate(i| 
if he possesses not only the far-seeing eve and calm 
judgement, but also the humility and simple dignity ¢ 
Charles Darwin. 


JUSTICE IN’ GERMANY 


By A. G. 


HE position of German justice has been obscured 
and overshadowed by the attention given of late 
to events and experiences in concentration camps. The 
International Penal and Penitentiary Congress, which 
met last week in Berlin, should have thrown considerable 
light on the subject, and did in fact throw some—as when 
Dr. Frank, the Reich Commissar for Justice, declared 
(in a newspaper article) that the conception of re-educating 
the criminal was unacceptable, and that he could only be 
taught the error of his ways by “ expiation.” 

But the best starting-point for a study of German 
justice may be taken from a speech delivered last year at 
the Nuremberg Party Conference when a speaker declared 
that *“The law is an instrument in the hands of the Fiihrer 
for the realisation of National Socialism. The task of 
the law is to safeguard the substantial properties of the 
nation, 7.¢., 


(1) The State in its unity and authority. 

(2) The Party—the organism of National Sccialist 
idea and_ philosophy. 

(3) The honour of the German people. 

(4) Germany’s economic life.” 


The most important step taken to secure the realisation 
of these aims was taken in May, 1934, when the so-called 
** People’s Court ” was set up. There are five judges, 
as there were formerly in the Supreme Court, but of these 
five only the presiding judge and one other member of 
the Bench are trained in the law: the remaining three, 
and thus the majority, are laymen. Their qualification 
is ** special experience in combating subversive activities,” 
and they are appointed by the Chancellor. The pre- 
liminary investigation, in which the police authorities 
and an examining magistrate collaborate in gathering 
material for the indictment (the decision as to its suffi- 
ciency normally lies with the Public Prosecutor) may be 
dispensed with altogether. This court deals with charges 
of treason and subversive propaganda. The sentence of 
ceath passed by this Court, when carried out, is made 


DICKSON 


known to the public by scarlet announcements on th 
advertisement-kiosks in the streets. 

The second great instrument has been the introduction 
of fresh penal offences in the Legal Code which is still 
under preparation. The nature of this instrument can 
be appreciated by a recital of some of the new offences: 
disparagement of German history, malicious disposal of 
family property, and of course the taking of over 10 marks 
over the frontier, all constitute serious crimes. — In. this 
connexion it may be mentioned that for a prisoner ina 
concentration camp to converse with a visitor, even if in 
answer to questions, is regarded as high treason, and 
punished accordingly. The most serious crime of all is 
the assassination, or attempted assassination, of the 
Leader. The promulgation of new laws is also ai 
interesting development. The dissolution of the Reichs- 
tag rendered the passing of a law an obsolete custom. 
Apart from the additions made from time to time to the 
Legal Code and published officially, it is possible for laws 
to be promulgated now by wireless, and this procedure is 
indeed often adopted. 


The most dangerous development has undoubtedly 
been the ‘ retrocessive ” character that is applied now to 
new laws. Thus it is possible for a prisoner to have his 
length of internment increased after the Judge has passed 
sentence, or for a man to be arrested for an action con- 
mitted in the past before it had been declared illegal by 
the passing of a new law. When, at the instigation ot 
the German delegates, this procedure was put before the 


‘Penal Congress for approbation, it was cleverly reversed, 


so that it appeared that a prisoner might benetit if new 
legislation was introduced during his imprisonment, 
lessening the duration of. punishment for which he was 
sentenced. It is on this interpretation of the retrocessive 
nature (Riickwirkung) of the law that nearly all political 
prisoners are interned—i.e., for actions declared illegal 
at.a later date. 

The various forms that punishment can take are not 
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without interest. For some time past a severe sterilisation 
Jaw has been in force throughout Germany. The German 
Press Was jubilant when, by “ packing” the house, 
the German delegates were able to force through 
motion approving sterilisation, at the Penal Congress ; 
x was assumed that this legislation had thereby the 
sanction of international experts. The importance of this 
resolution lay in the clause which advised “‘ compulsory 
sterilisation as a measure of prevention, in order to reduce 
in the future the number of persons of low morality 
fromm whom criminals are recruited to a great extent.” 
This is in addition to castration for habitual sexual 
qiminals. At the Columbia Concentration Camp in 
Berlin, where prisoners are kept during investigation, 
] vas informed that out of 190 prisoners there at the 
present moment, 85 are political, 15 recidivists, and the 
remaining 140 homosexual. The other form of punish- 
ment which has attracted attention outside Germany 
has been disqualification from the practice of a profession. 
This would seem to be a commendable innovation. In 
this country conviction before a court entails for a solicitor 
or doctor disqualification from the practice of his pro- 
fession. In Germany this procedure has been taken 
further, and watering of milk may mean that a milkman 
must find employment of a different kind when he has 
served his sentence. There is, however, this distinction. 
In the case of a lawyer or doctor the disqualifi- 
cation is ordered on the authority of a tribunal of 
fellow-experts : this is not applicable to the butcher or 
milkman. 

Mention might be made of the power given to judges to 
interpret actions as criminal even when they are not 
recorded as such in the Legal Code. This would not be 
unique were it not for the fact that Dr. Freisler, State 
Secretary at the Ministry of Justice, has publicly and 


officially declared that the “liberal” conception of 
nulla poena sine lege was quite foreign to National 
Socialist justice. But the greatest menace that National 
Socialism offers to German justice is the setting up of an 
imperium in imperio in all departments of the administra- 
tion of the law. German justice is run on a dual system. 
Not only are there ordinary lawyers, fully qualified, but 
there is a “* League of National Socialist German Jurists.”” 
The State gendarmerie is supplemented by the secret 
police, the prison system by the concentration camps. 
Even on grounds of efficiency alone, it is dubious whether 
this duality can be defended. I was informed by the 
inspector-general of the concentration camps, Herr Eicke, 
that the secret police and civil police worked “ hand in 
hand”; but it is undeniable that relations between the 
Ministry of Justice and the concentration camps autho- 
rities are not of the best. 

The camps themselves are not considered as part of the 
machinery of justice, but as political institutions; a 
German delegate at the Penal Congress described them as 
an “ educational system.” 

The different varieties of arrest are very complicated, 
and the want of adequate words to translate them into 
English makes the task of explaining the distinctions 
harder. The most well-known kind, the so-called 
Schutzhaft, or protective custody, existed before 
the revolution, but in a form intended to give the ind'- 
vidual police-protection from some third party. Now, 
however, a man taken into Schutzhaft has no charge 
made against him and will not be brought to trial. He has 
no means of appeal or of legal defence. He is simply 
confined, indefinitely, for the sake of the safety of the 
State. German law as a whole indeed has become an 
instrument in the hands of the Fiihrer for the realisation 
of National Socialism. 


MORE INVADERS 


By T. B. R. WOODROOFFE 


HE Englishman can congratulate himself that 
he has invented almost every game worth playing 
—except, of course, one—but that reflection is cold 
comfort when young men of his own blood repeatedly 
come here from overseas and show him how to play them. 
During the summer the South Africans successfully 
demonstrated that cricket is still a game to be played 
with a light heart and a venturesome spirit and even 
before they are gone with their laurels, another band 
of stalwarts has landed on our shores who are fully 
determined this time to show us how we should play 
Rugger. 

In that moment of inspiration or absent-mindedness 
when the immortal Charles Webb Ellis first picked up 
a ball and ran with it in his hands, he can have had 
little idea of the effect his action would have on the 
lives of future generations in a land at the other side 
of the world. It is owing to that act of genius or aberration 
that 29 young men from New Zealand, two of whom are 
Maoris, are now over here to have the time of their 
lives. They will travel all over the kingdom, being treated 
like ambassadors from a powerful country wherever 
they go (true, they may get their noses rubbed in the 
mud of a Saturday afternoon), they will be féted and 
entertained; ‘their likes and dislikes, their pains and 
hurts will be meticulously recorded in the Press 
day by day, while cables will hum and the wireless 
crackle right round the globe with an account of their 
doings. 

At the other side of the world, men, even strangers and 
enemies, will congratulate each other gleefully on mornings 


of gorgeous summer on the fact that the All-Blacks have 
won again. For the next few months there will be but one 
topic of conversation in the Dominion: how the team 
is doing. The price of wool, the exchange, the election 
in November, will all give it place. Rugger has a hold 
on all strata of the community in New Zealand such 
as can be compared to no other game anywhere, unless 
it be to the mania of the Basques for pelota. As one 
paper amusingly remarked on the day that the com- 
position of the team was announced: “ The population 
of this country, according to latest estimates, is 1,553,005. 
Deducting the twenty-nine chosen, the four selectors 
who chose them and the two delegates who will accompany 
them, there are left 1,552,970 people, spread over life 
from the cot to the Old Age Pension free to criticize the 
composition of the 1935 All-Blacks. Nearly all of them, 
it is safe to assume, will spend the greater part of today 
in doing so.”’ The writer was not exaggerating. The All- 
Black is a hero, a godlike creature, not only to the small 
boys who pester him for his autograph but to staid 
elderly citizens with ever-increasing girths. The latter 
can still recapture that thrill of being noticed by a blood 
in the Fifteen when one of the chosen nods to him on the 
street. 

The All-Black is a keen, relentless player. He learnt 
his game on rocky clearings in the bush, or on sulphurous 
grounds of evil-smelling volcanic mud, in the heat of 
the semi-tropical north or the cold of the far south, 
He has never enjoyed the happy-go-lucky atmosphere 
of ‘“‘ Club” rugger. His games have always had some- 
thing on the result, points or a cup, even when he was a 
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schoolboy, and he plays, in consequence, with:a sternness 
that is sometimes strange to us softer people. The game 
is played by every class and calling in the community— 
the present side contains, besides farmers and a sprinkling 
of bank clerks and others who work in offices, a carpenter, 
a company director, a butcher, a plasterer, an officer in 
N.Z. Artillery and a gold miner. It lacks only a candle- 
stick maker. On the afternoon of an important game, 
be it city, town, village or distant settlement, the place 
is deserted. Everyone is “ at the match.” 


At a town in Hawke’s Bay the annual game with a rival 
city in another part of the country was being played. 
It was the day of the year and excitement was intense. 
Farmers had poured in from their stations from miles 
around, the visiting side had brought a large number of 
supporters, business had ceased, the shops were shut, and 
only the “ hotels ” were open. They were full. At the 
same time the assizes happened to be on, and evena Rugger 
match could not interfere with the conduct of the Law, 
though the presiding judge (himself once a player of 
repute) had determined, if necessary, to forgo the lun- 
cheon adjournment. But when the last case was called 
just before luncheon, it looked like being a long affair: it 
was a serious case of robbery with violence and the 
defence had a string of witnesses. Judge and jury, 
counsel, witnesses and court officials, therefore, resigned 
themselves to a gloomy afternoon in a stuffy court while 
great things were toward outside, though someone had 
had the foresight te detail a messenger to bring down the 
latest news periodically from the ground. The Clerk 
called the case, the jury were sworn, and the prisoner 
at the bar was asked: “ How do you plead, Guilty or 
Not Guilty ?” The prisoner scratched his head for a 
moment or two and then, smiling rather diffidently, 
replied: ‘ Oh, well, I suppose you all want to get up to 
the match. I pleads guilty.” That public-spirited 
gesture may have had the effect of shortening his sentence 
by a couple of years—we may be almost certain that it 
did. That afternoon. while the judge sat in his accus- 
tomed seat in the committee box, all the warders except 
one cheered from the shilling stand. 


New Zealand visitors to this country have been beaten 
only once and that was by Wales in 1905, when the 
score was a try to nil. At least so the records say, but to 
any true New Zealander, his side has never been defeated 
over here: everyone, greybeards and youngsters at 
school know that it wasn’t a try—it was bad luck—after 
all, referees are only human, especially in Wales. It is 
well for the outsider in the Dominion, when this match 
crops up in conversation—and it is still discussed as if it 
had been played only yesterday—to maintain a discreet 
silence if he holds a contrary view. 


New Zealand is a land where all life, animal as well as 
vegetable, thrives to excess. Deer have multiplied until 
they are vermin, violets grow to the size of sunflowers, 
marrows are like zeppelins and the trout like young 
whales. It is not surprising, therefore, that the country 
should also produce giants who can run like hares and 
handle a ball like Cinquevallis to make terrific forwards. 
Our visitors, the statisticians tell us, weigh in the aggregate 
an incredible number of tons and can all do the hundred 
in even time. The forwards are fighting fit, the backs 
are all penetrating, resourceful and slippery. But more 
important than individual prowess, this team comes over 
with the performances of their predecessors to look back 
on, and they will not, if they know it, lose a single match 
while they are here. Woe betide them on their return if 
they did! 

Observing all this, I cannot for the life of me see myself 
being able to say, rather sorely, on their departure, other 
than: “ Well, anyhow, we taught them the game in the 
first place.” 


——————S—== 
Marginal Comments 


THE HIGHLAND GAMES 
By JAN STRUTHER 


HE same thing happens every year. On Monda 
you say with a groan, “ Heavens, Saturday's th, 
Games. Surely this year we might give them a miss 9» 
On Wednesday you observe that perhaps, after all 
one ought just to put in an appearance. On Friday a newly. 
arrived English visitor confesses that she has neve 
been to a Highland gathering in her life. Secretly relieveg 
at having your mind made up for you, you say that 
you will be delighted to take her: and on Saturday 
as usual, you find yourself buying your tickets at the 
gate from Willie Macrae. 

From now on you can ignore the English visitor, 
She has fulfilled her purpose, poor thing, by providing 
you with an excuse for coming to the Games. She will be 
quite happy, no doubt, watching the troupes of self. 
assured small girls, bekilted and beringleted, plastered 
with medals and bristling with blackcock’s feathers, 
who mount, four at a time, upon a rude wooden platform 
and dance intricately and beautifully before the local 
chieftains. ‘“* Aren’t they sweet?” she will probably 
exclaim: nor wonder, as you yourself have often done, 
what they are like in the home; whether they.can 
possibly be as insufferable as they look, or whether; 
for the rest of the year, they are douce, biddable, straight. 
haired creatures who help their fathers in the byre 
and their mothers with the washing-up. To the music 
which accompanies them she will react in one of two 
ways: either she will clap her hands to her ears with a 
tortured grimace, or else she will brighten visibly, beat 
time with her programme, remark that she always loves 
a bagpipe and identify every tune as “* The Campbells 
Are Coming.” 

In any case there is nothing to be done for her, and you 
can lean back and enjoy the thing you really came to 
see—that primitive, preposterous and strangely fascinating 
pursuit known as tossing the caber. A _ brawny kilted 
giant balances a young tree trunk upright in his hands, 
runs a few yards with it at an ungainly trot, and hurls 
it into the air so that (if he is skilful) it lands on its 
butt-end and topples away from him. 

Thé performance has neither the soaring grace of pole- 
vaulting nor the slow rhythmic beauty of putting the 
stone: nor does it contain any movement as exciting as 
that final teetotum whirl, arms taut and kilt flying, 
of the hammer thrower. Its appeal, I think, must be in its 
exquisite uselessness, its complete lack of connexion with 
any of the normal activities of mankind. For I have always 
held that a pastime, to be perfect, should be pastime 
pure and simple, incapable of being turned to any 
practical account. The attainment of speed in running 
may one day enable a man to perform some sordid 
duty like catching the 8.15 ; hammer-throwing and stone- 
putting may help to make him a pretty shot with a 
hand-grenade in the next war; jumping, vaulting and 
hurdling are all in danger of being turned to practical 
account—when following beagles, for instance, or escaping 
from a mad bull; but it is in the highest degree unlikely 
that he will ever, so long as he lives, find himself in the 
position of needing to balance a young tree trunk in 
his hands and cast it from him so that it turns a somer- 
sault. And the sight of several grown men solemnly 
performing this feat over and over again in front of a 
large crowd is, to me, one of almost mystical significance. 
In an age of reason and utilitarianism it stands out as a 
superb gesture—a defiant assertion of man’s sacred 
right to be as silly as he pleases in his leisure hours, 
and to choose his own weapons in the killing of his 
enemy—Time. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


« Pygmalion.” By Bernard Shaw. At the Cambridge Theatre 


Pygmalion was first produced in London on April 11th, 1914, 
when it caused an explosion only equalled that year by the 
events of August, owing to one, for the time, highly daring 
line in the third act. It re-appears in its majority year as an 
average specimen of Mr. Shaw’s later pre-static period. His 
deliberate and irritating avoidance of formal construction has 
lost its only merit, that of freshness, and to see five acts doing 
‘the work of three is as tiresome as driving a pre-war motor-car. 

The present production by the Macdona Players contains 
two cardinal blunders. From eight-fifteen onwards every- 
thing proceeds at a snail’s pace ; the acting itself is generally 
much too slow, and the five acts (one of them very short indeed) 

are separated by four Gobi-like imtervals, in which the arid 
flowers.of boredom bloom all too readily. That is bad enough ; 
but, besides, the characters are shown in the clothes of 1935, 
and the action is presumed to be taking place today. The only 
noticeable textual change is the substitution in the third act 
of “the B.B.C.” for ‘ the Shakespear Exhibition at Earl's 
Court,” which, though a small point in itself, combines with 
the clothes to make nonsense of the best scene in the play, and 
therefore to some extent of the play itself. The explosive 
phrase “ not bloody likely,” although it might still shock the 
Mrs. Eynesford-Hills of today in a Chelsea drawing-room, is 
by now a commonplace in the theatre. To preserve its impor- 
tance here and keep what little point it has, the play should be 
presented exactly as written, with the costumes, and postu- 
lating the manners, of 1914—or, more correctly, of 1912, the 
year of its composition. 

In passing it is interesting to examine the effect which the 
famous revolutionary phrase had on current opinion. The 
Spectator was not at the time noticing plays, but The Times, 
speaking, one assumes, with the august suaveness of A. B. 
Walkley, wrote as follows : 

“O,-greatly daring Mr. Shaw! You will be able to boast you 

are the first modern dramatist to use this word on the stage! But, 
really, was it worth while ?. There is.a whole range of forbidden 
words in the English language ; a little more of your courage and 
we suppose they will be heard, too. And then goodbye to the 
delights of really intimate conversation !” 
This forecast, though remarkably accurate when applied to 
printed books, has not been borne out in the theatre. The 
offending word in question has now passed into general dramatic 
currency (the *‘ rustle of excitement ” of 1914 has become a 
natural shout of laughter in 1935), but freedom of epithet has 
advanced no further. 

This third act, in which the half-tutored flower-girl is tried 
out at a fashionable at-home, will always be funny so long as 
it is properly produced and played. In the present version it 
is very well played indeed. Miss Margaret Rawlings, whose 
playing of Eliza is everywhere excellent, carries the whole of 
her part of the scene to triumphant success. Strangely 
enough, her loud ringing voice and deliberate over-articulation 
remind one strongly of Mrs. Patrick Campbell, the original 
creator of the part. It is difficult to see how Miss Rawlings’ 
acting could be improved. 

Mr. Esmé Percy is probably the best Shavian actor we have 
yet seen; his elocution is beautiful, he can deliver long 
speeches at great speed, giving point and life as he hurries 
along ; he can almost make a mouthpiece breathe. Neverthe- 
less, one doubts whether Henry Higgins is one of his most 
successful rdles ; there is too little for him to get his teeth into, 
and the last act, which should provide his big moment, is con- 
fused and boring. The usual Shavian slanging-match ends 
inconclusively : neither party can claim a victory even on 
points. The rest of the acting is well up to standard, and Mr. 
Frank Bertram is particularly good as Mr. Doolittle. 

Walkley summed-up his opinion of the play : 

“It will live (if it lives) for its parts rather than its whole—its 
Scene of the flower-girl half-baked, its humours of Mr. Doolittle, its 
detached Shavian sallies.” 

This judgement holds good in the main, except that the con- 
ditional bracket has become operative, while the ** detached 
Shavian sallies ” simply fly about loose in the air. 

Revert Harr-Davis. 


The Cinema 


At the Academy. “Me and Marl- 
At the New Gallery. “The Barretts 
At the Royal Court 


Mr. ALEXANDER KorpD<’s company, London Film Productions, 
has lately started a “ national investigation ” in the course of 
which the naive question is asked, ‘Do you prefer films 
that are purely entertainment, or films with a serious 
message ?” In the childlike eyes of the great film executives 
Dood Water, I suppose, would be classed with the serious 
messages (though what this one is it might be hard to say), 
while Me and Marlborough, one of the silliest films yet produced 
in this country, would be regarded as “ purely entertain- 
ment ”’ (though in what the entertainment consists it would be 
harder still to discover). It may be thought very unlikely that 
many film magnates would be able to think of ‘a serious mes- 
sage,” but, if it may prevent more films of the Me and Marl- 
borough type being produced, let us vote against entertainment 
and bear with fortitude the triangles, the divorce cases, the 
Great Marriage Problems of our celluloid Bjornson Bjornsons. 
If by some happy accident they produce one film as exciting 
and genuinely entertaining as Dood Water, we shall be amply 
justified. 

Dood Water is a story of the reclamation of the Zuyderzee 
and the opposition of the Vollendam fishermen, who see their 
catches getting yearly smaller. Its opening, a documentary 
prologue which presents the reclamation without the human 
factor, is an exciting piece of pure cinema. The geometrical 
instruments, the blue prints, maps and diagrams, the dance 
of numerals, the sad triumphant voice singing behind the 
figures, behind the diagrams of cranes and dredges: this is 
something neither the stage nor prose can present. It reminded 
me, in its dramatisation of statistics, of Mr. Eliot’s ‘** Triumphal 
March ” with its catalogue of armaments : 

** 98,000 trench mortars, 

53,000 field and heavy guns, 

I cannot tell how many projectiles, mines and fuses. . . 


“Dood Water.” 
borough.” 
of Wimpole Street.” 








” 


It is very seldom that the cinema has made this lyrical use of 
a human voice divorced from the singer’s image. Certainly 
it has never been used more effectively, even by M. Clair or 
in the lovely opening to F.P.1, where the aeroplanes dived 
and turned against a background of chorus and cloud. 

The story which followed, exhibiting the human stupidities 
and the tragic fidelities behind the bare Blue Book report, is 
produced rather slowly, but it has some of the magnificent 
drive one felt behind the classic Russian films, behind Earth 
and The General Line: no tiresome ‘ message,” but a belicf 
in the importance of a human activity truthfully reported. 
The old fisherman with the horny tortoise face, who was ready 
to blow up the new dyke rather than become a farmer, is given 
the importance of a general creed: he represents all the 
fatal courage, honesty and loyalty that may exist in a stupid 
brain. The photography is uneven : at moments it is painfully 
“arty,” deliberately out of focus, but it will be a long while 
before I forget the boisterous fair, the balloons and masks 
and buffoonery, the low roofs of the merry-go-rounds under 
the low cloudy sky when the deep animal stupidity of the 
Vollendam fishermen reached its climax. 

The title of this Dutch film, of course, is not encouraging, 
and it may seem a little kill-joy to find more pure entertain- 
ment in its slow serious march than in the bright coy antics 
of Miss Cicely Courtneidge as a woman who disguises herself 
in men’s clothes in order to follow her husband to the wars. 
She is not an actress who can suggest pathos or romantic love, 
and though Mr. Victor Savile’s direction has a smooth well- 
groomed air, while Mr. Tom Walls plays Marlborough with 
dignity, I found myself too embarrassed by Miss Courtneidge’s 
facial contortions to appreciate their share. Miss Courtneidge 
is used to throwing her effects to the back row of a theatre 
gallery, and the camera is not kind to her exaggerations. 

The Royal Court Theatre continues its admirable series of 
revivals with The Barretts of Wimpole Street. This is well worth 
seeing for the sake of Mr. Charles Laughton as Mr. Barrett, a 
more macabre and openly sensual Mr. Barrett than Sir Cedr-e 
Hardwicke’s. GravAM GREENE. 
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Art 


Scientific Picture Galleries 


TueEReE are different ways of arranging picture galleries. In 
the seventeenth century many collectors made no distinction 
between works of art and curiosities, and the Kunst-und 
Wunderkammern of the German princes were crowded with 
anything from geological freaks and musical toys to great 
paintings. In the eighteenth century paintings acquired a 
high snob value, and quantity became more important than 
quality. Canvases were therefore arranged on the walls 
like postage stamps, as many as possible in a given area to 
make the greatest display. Often the frames were ordered 
before the paintings arrived, and the latter were cut or enlarged 
as was necessary to suit the former. In ‘the nineteenth 
century a new tendency set in, connected with admiration 
for the Master and the Masterpiece, which led to the careful 
expurgation of galleries to the end that the really good paintings 
might be really well seen. Of this method we have perhaps 
the best example in the National Gallery as arranged at 
present. 

But it is aiso possible to arrange a picture gallery scien- 
tifically, and the purpose of a gallery so arranged is to make the 
history of art as plain as possible. The first stage in such a 
development is achieved by almost all serious museums, 
and that is the grouping of paintings according to their 
schools. But it is not enough to separate Dutch from Italian, 
or even Florentine from Sienese, or to distinguish the cen- 
turies. The history of art is more elaborate than that and 
needs more elaborate treatment. 


In the Hermitage museum at Leningrad certain rooms 
have been rearranged in a really scientific manner. These 
rooms represent the French school from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries and provide a particularly good example 
for our purpose in their treatment of the eighteenth century. 
In a gallery arranged according to the ordinary principles 
complete chaos usually reigns in the rooms of this periods. 
Watteau and Greuze, Boucher and Chardin, Fragonard and 
David hang side by side so that an unknowing visitor can 
form no idea of what was happening in French painting at 
the time. A hundred different styles seem to have been in 
use at the same time and in the same place. Nor can this 
confusion be cleared away on a purely chronological scheme ; 
for it will be difficult in this way to separate Greuze from 
Fragonard and Boucher from Chardin. Only on_ stylistic 
grounds are a separation and organisation possible, and 
then it will appear that there were certain main streams 
running parallel with each other in the painting of the period, 
and the painters belonging to these various streams can be 
grouped together. 

This is the method that has been pursued systematically 
at the Hermitage, and it is possible in a very short time to 
see the main outlines of French painting by simply walking 
through the different rooms. But there are further novelties 
in the arrangement of this museum. The galleries do not 
contain paintings alone, but also furniture, china, glass, 
tngravings, sculpture and photographs of architecture, 
each again divided up into its various streams and placed 
side by side with the relevant paintings. It is therefore 
possible rapidly to form an idea of the development not only 
of French painting, but also of French art throughout the 
various centuries, for the introduction of the ** minor” arts 
‘such as engraving ensures that, if a particular style, as it 
were, goes underground for a period and becomes a popular art, 
it will still be represented, whereas a show of paintings alone 
will have to omit it. 

But such an arrangement would still be incomplete. It 
would show clearly what happened in French art, but art 
history, being a branch of history, should also show why it 
happened. And this the Russian museums attempt to do 
in the only way in which such an explanation can be made, 
in terms of the social and historical background, by showing 
with which social groups each group of painters is associated 
and exactly how the ideas and aims of the groups are expressed 
in the art produced. For since art is produced by men living 
in society and not in an ivory tower it cannot but reflect 
and express the ideas of the society of its time. 


ANTHONY BLUNT. 


SS 
Weimars Genius 


[Von einem Deutschen Korrespondenten] 


War Goethe cin Nazi? Diese Frage, dic in der Welt Verwun. 
derung oder Lachen erregen wiirde, wurde in Deutschlanq 
ernsthaft gestellt. Ein neuer Beweis fiir die Verfassung, in 
der sich das deutsche Volk befindet. 

Die Goethe-Gesellschaft in Weimar feiert soeben ihren 
fiinfzigsten Geburtstag. Jahrzehnte hindurch ‘war das 
beriihmte Goethe-Haus am Frauenplan zu Weimar ye. 
schlossen und versiegelt. Erst im Jahre 1885 iibergab der letzt. 
Gocthe-Erbe den ganzen Besitz und Nachlass der Grossher. 
zogin Sophie von Weimar. Damals erschien ein Aufruf yoy 
Eucken, Haeckel, Liszt und Anderen, eine Gesellschaft n 
griinden zur Pflege der Goethe-Literatur und zur gemeinsamen 
Forschung. Diese Goethe-Gesellschaft begann damals dic 
Herausgabe der grossen Gesamt-Ausgabe, die seit 1919 jn 
131 Binden vollendet vorliegt. Vor fiinfzig Jahren wun 
auch die Goethe-Society in England gegriindet, die git 
dieser Zeit in enger Zusammenarbeit mit der Weima. 
Gesellschaft steht. 

Zwei Tage vor Goethes Geburtstag trat die Goethe-Gesel. 
schaft zu ihrer Jubiliums-Tagung zusammen. Zuerst wurden 
die Giiste in den Erweiterungsbau des Goethe-National. 
museums gefiihrt, der mit seinen 23 neuen Siilen neben dem 
alten Goethe-Haus und dem im Jahre 1914 errichteten 
Sammilungs-Bau errichtet ist. Hier wird in Dokumenten, 
Ahnentafeln, Bildern, Biisten, Zeichnungen, Silhouetten das 
Leben des grossen Dichters ausgestellt. ‘Der Nachlass Goethes, 
der etwa 150 Bande umfasst, wird in einer Vitrine vorgefiihrt, 

In der feierlichen Er6ffnungs-Sitzung konnte der Vorsitzende 
der Goethe-Gesellschaft, Professor Petersen, die Vertreter 
von fiinfzehn Staaten begriissen. Von deutschen Dichtem 
waren Goetz, Grimm, Halbe, Molo und Schaffner erschienen, 
Professor Willkens aus New-York, der vor fiinfzig Jahren das 
Griindungs-Protokoll der Gesellschaft unterzeichnet hatte, 
wurde besonders gefeiert. Man will in Zukunft an Stelle der 
Jahrbiicher die Viertelsjahr-Hefte herausgeben und hofft s0, 
den Fehlbetrag dieses Jahres in Hohe von 10.000 Mark m 
verringern. Professor Wahl berichtete tiber das Goethe- 
Schiller-Archiv. : 

An Goethes Geburtstag wurde nun der Erweiterungs-Bau 
feierlich eingeweiht und erdffnet. Die Festrede hielt in 
Anwesenheit der Thiiringer Behérden der Staatskommissar 
der Landestheater Staatsrat Ziegler, der Kleist und Hitler 
zitierte. Dann tibergab er den neuen Bau im Namen der 
thiiringischen Staatsregierung zu treuen Handen dem Direktor 
des Goethe-National-Museum, Professor Wahl. Zum Abschluss 
der Feier sang ein Kinderchor “ Sah ein Knab’ cin Roslein 
SHORN. «3 

Bei den Ansprachen der auslindischen Vertreter kam auch 
Professor Fiedler von der Goethe-Society zu Wort, der fest- 
stellte, dass England an der Goethe-Forschung nur 
bescheidenen Anteil habe, aber um so mehr seien die Faden 
zu verfolgen, die Goethe mit der englischen Literatur, besonders 
mit Shakespeare verbinden. 

In seinem Festvortrag ** Goethe-Verehrung in fiinf . Jahr- 
zehnten ” sprach der Prisident, Professor Petersen, von der 
jahrzehntelangen Gleichgiiltigkeit der Nation gegen den 
Genius von Weimar. Erst um die Jahrhundert-Wende 
brachte eine jiingere Generation etwas Leben in die tote 
Gesellschaft. Petersen fiihrte hier die Tatigkeit von Bartels, 
Bode, Lienhard und Roethe an, um dann die Frage zu stellen, 
wie sich Goethe selbst zu den “ gewaltigen ’? Wandlungen 
gestellt haben wiirde, die in den letzten Jahren mit ‘“ seinem” 
Volke vor sich gegangen sind. ‘* Wie Goethe im Friihjabr 
1813 Liitzowschen Jigern, die in den Freiheitskampf zogen, 
die Waffen gesegnet habe, so wiirde er auch den schwarzen 
Gesellen und den braunen Kameraden, die 120 Jahre spatet 
fiir die innere Befreiung Deutschlands sich zu opfern bereit 
waren, seinen Gruss nicht versagt haben.” 

Goethe als Schirmherr der SS und SA Garden, vielleicht 
sogar selbst cin Nazi,—das sind die Gedanken der heutigen 
deutschen Literatur-Forschung ! 

Der Priisident des Olympia-Komitess feierte schliesslich 
Goethe als vielseitigen und “ ernsthaften ” Spertsmann und 
stiftete einen Preis von 750 RM fiir das Thema “ Goethe und 
der olympische Gedanke,” 

Der Dichter des **.Faust.”’ als Faustkimpfer ! 


Alas,..poor. Yorick ! F, G. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Seasonal Duty 

It is a little surprising, perhaps, that the date for putting 
bulbs in bowls for the adornment of our rooms in the winter 
should be very much the same as the date for planting bulbs 
in the open. Now is the time for both preparations. We all 
have our preferences OT prejudices, due possibly to some 
chance experience. My preference even for so-called naturalisa- 
tion bulbs is for the Leedsii type of daffodil rather than more 

tic or imperial types. I have found them to flourish 
inordinately in roughest circumstances, to multiply and to 
endure the buffets of the weather. They have no large 
“trumpet” to blow. Their note is a sort of humility, but 
there is something about the pallor, seldom as deep as a 
primrose, of the centre and the white circumference that fits 
the early year before more violent colours have emerged. 
The specialists say that the best of all (whose name indicates 
its colours) is White Nile. It has been almost lyrically 
commended, for example, in Gardening Illustrated. In another 
‘class I suppose that few varieties of flowers have kept the:r 
popularity among specialists much longer than Madame de 
Graaf. It was the cynosure of every eye last spring in Hyde 
Park, near the Marble Arch. The same paper is bold enough 
to say that this classical lady has a rival in Mrs. Krelage. 

* * % * 


Premature Cubbing 

The other day in a book about the land and English rural 
life I came upon a glorious ‘‘ howler.” The author, touching 
on sport, explained that cub-hunting took place early in the 
morning in order to scatter.the foxes for the hunt proper 
which took place later in the day! In these days cub- 
hunting often begins not a few hours but two months before 
the first advertised meet. The harvest was so early this year 
—at any rate in its completion—that in some western and 
northern hunts cubbing began in the third week of August. 
The date is too early. Some hunts take pride in killing a May 
fox. If that is done the close time for the fox would last for 
little more than two months out of the twelve. This period 
is too short, biologically, for breeding cannot be completed in 
the time, and agriculturally, for the land is not really ready 
for the invasion. The early and rapid reduction of the litters 
may be desired by some poultry keepers; but this year 
rabbits are such a plague that the so-called vermin may do 
much more good than harm. The balance of nature is a very 
real thing. 

* * * * 
Hungry Birds? 

The secretary of the Selborne Society has been urging the 
public to feed its birds, on the ground that many are suffering 
from starvation. By all means let us feed the birds. It is a 
work that is always twice blessed: host and guest both 
profit; but I have difficulty in believing that food is short 
among wild birds in general, or that starvation is a real 
threat at this season. Young birds, especially wild duck, will 
die of starvation in the very early spring, before insects have 
begun to hatch. Very young birds may suffer in the nesting 
time from a deficiency of the animal food that they must have. 
Game birds, especially perhaps young partridge coveys, often 
need more animal food than they can get, especially where the 
ant is not a common insect ; but in our gardens (or such is 
my experience) extra food is less popular now than at any 
date. Among the small animals that are peculiarly plentiful 
at the moment are spiders, especially wolf-spiders, and a great 
many more of these are eaten by birds than is generally 
thought. Even martins and swallows will pick them off the 
walls and eaves. 

* * * * 
Absent Insects 

On the subject of spiders—one is not allowed to call them 
insects for the wholly inadequate reason that they possess 
eight legs instead of six, and ought to be called crabs: they 
are not of course insecta, but may they not be insects? We 
need a general word for the small fauna, among which spiders 
are almost the most numerous. Insect-eating birds are birds 
that eat spiders as well as flies, beetles, grubs and what not. 
It has been a surprising season for insects, in the largest sense 
of the term. Some species are rather few ; but others have 


multiplied altogether beyond the normal, especially ants, 
crickets and two or three species of moth. The most charac- 
teristic and beautiful of autumnal butterflies have scarcely 
been seen. Our buddleias have lured no peacocks or red 
admirals, or few at the most. Our few plums have been free 
from the molestations of wasps; and our own wrists and 
ankles less irritated by the midge or the harvest bug. Yet the 
towns have been invaded by hundreds of ants on their marriage 
flight, and Kent has suffered a plague of the field cricket. 
This last is one of the few insects that has more interested men 
of letters than the rural dweller: the Kent people, worried 
beyond patience by the sharp ventriloquial note, that carries 
far like a hooter, would perhaps not endorse Keats’ enthusiasm 
for this witness to the long continuance of summer. His 
cricket, not his grasshopper (of the same sonnet) has been 
the burden. 
* x ae bd 

Migrant Moths 

One of the most curious examples of insect multiplication, 
or of its effects, in our entomological annals has been recorded 
(on the authority of the editor of the Western Morning News) 
in the South of England. Thanks largely to the persistent 
energy of one organiser, we have accumulated in the last 
two or three years a mass of evidence about the migrations 
of insects across the seas, even, it is alleged, across the Atlantic. 
The discoveries have been due in no small degree to the 
watchers on lighthouses and lightships who have been mobilised 
for the work all round the coast. The August record from 
the famous Start Lighthouse off the coast of Devon is of the 
strangest. Vast bands of silver Y-moths assembled and 
set out to sea. They were in hundreds, perhaps in thousands. 
Those that were caught and released later at once took the 
same route as the migrant host. So far as I know no ene 
has so much as a theory about the aim, so to say, or use of 
these insect movements. They are not in any way com- 
parable with the migration of birds. None of the migrants 
from Europe to England return to their first home and they 
do not in certain species leave any progeny that can survive 
the winter. Yet the migratory instinct is very strong and 
compelling on occasion. Hordes of common white butterflies 
will sweep along the East Coast in numbers that suggest a 
snow storm. Bodies hardly less numerous descend South 
from North Europe, and later swing to the West and brave 
the North Sea or the Channel crossing. The movement is 
less like that of the birds than of the lemmings. These 
strange little quadrupeds when numerous will immolate 
themselves in sea or lake in hundreds when the fit is upon 
them. Yet in this case the pressure of population and absence 
of food are probably the efficient cause. The Y-moths 
can scarcely have been driven by such an influence. Omnia 
exeunt in mysterium—even Y-moths so go out of England. 


* * * * 


The Way of a Fish 

Yet another new migration in quite another genus has 
been just recorded. A salmon (to whose fin a little plaque 
was fixed by an icthyologist in Bergen) has been caught 
off Eastern Scotland. The record is unique in some regards, 
and it is estimated that the fish (a grilse) swam at an average 
rate of 20 miles an hour. The migration of salmon, whose 
life history has been much clarified within the last few years, 
has now none of the mystery of the migration of the eel. It 
is not directed by so stern and blind an instinct. Fish in 
the sea go where food is plentiful, though temperature too 
has its influence on movement from deep water to shallow. 
Sea trout and salmon, as we now know, will travel at any 
rate four or five hundred miles in the shallow waters of the 
North Sea. Birds, it is said, only cross shallow seas. They 
dread the deep straits cf Madagascar and make the North 
Sea a favourite passage. Perhaps the same is true of fish. 
There is much less change in the flora (or fauna) of a deep 
than a shallow sea, and therefore less temptation for the 
fish to move. Of course the migration of the salmon from 
salt to fresh water has quite another motive. It is chiefly 
the marine life of the salmon and sea trout that the new 


students have illuminated. 
W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 


length is that of one of our “* News of the Week’ 


? paragraphs. 


Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tie SPECTATOR. |] 


THE FUTURE OF AFRICA 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] 


Sir,—The article by Mr. J. L. Hammond which you published 
last week was admirably well-timed, for it suggests a practical 
way of giving concrete expression to a feeling which has 
evidently been awakened rather suddenly and strongly in 
many English minds as a result of the Italo-Abyssinian crisis. 
In a world in which economic opportunities are so unequally 
distributed, it is clear that we must either face an explosion 
or open a safety-valve; and the League’s efforts to deter 
Signor Mussolini from launching an aggressive war against 
Abyssinia will be gravely—perhaps fatally—handicapped if 
the League eannot at the same time open up to Italy a prospect 
of satisfying Her genuine and acknowledged economic needs 
in some way which will be more effective, as well as legitimate, 
than an attempt to conquer one of the only two remaining 
fragments of Africa that are not under European control. 


Whether the League will be able to play this strong, and 
perhaps winning, card depends upon those States Members— 
particularly the United Kingdom and France—which at 
present command the lion’s share of tropical Africa through 
their mandates, protectorates and possessions. May we not 
venture to hope that the peoples and governments of the 
** surfeited ’? Colonial Powers will now be prepared to put at 
least some part of their own colonial interests into a common 
pool with the “ starved ’’ Powers, for the sake of honourably 
avoiding an explosion which, if it comes, will blow us all sky- 
high with an impartial disregard for the present invidious 
distinction between * haves ” and “* have-nots ” ? 


One way of making a practical start would be the substitution 
which Mr. Hammond proposes, of an international for a national 
administration in the mandated territories of the ‘* B”’ class. 
Another way, which might be followed at the same time, would 
be to apply our British-Indian device of dyarchy to those 
tropical African territories which are held by the * surfeited ” 
Powers, not under mandate, but as protectorates and pos- 
sessions. Why should there not be a unification, under an 
international League administration, of the technical, economic 
and social services throughout tropical Africa, with a pooling — 
for the common good of Europe—of those economic advantages 
in Africa which the European peoples may legitimately derive 
from a co-operation between the two continents ? Such a 
scheme would have at least two advantages. It would extend 
the system of pooling from the comparatively small area 
of the mandated territories to the whole of Africa; and it 
would at the same time fulfil the desire for a common African 
treatment of common African problems which is so often 
expressed by our most experienced European administrators 
in the African field. 

On such lines, we might even succeed in founding, on 
African soil, the United States of Europe. One of the strongest 
considerations that drew the thirteen colonies together 
into the United States of America after the War of 
Independence was a realisation of their need to develop the 
Western territories by common action instead of fighting 
one another for shares in this joint heritage. It was as the 
trustee and administrator of the western territories that the 
Federal Government made its mark and won its hold. Cannot 
the States of Europe be as statesmanlike today as those of 
North America were a hundred and fifty years ago ?—I am, 
Sir, yours, &c., ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
Ganthorpe House, Terrington, York. 


[To the Editor of Tue Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—Thank you for publishing Mr. J. L. Hammond’s article 
on * The Future of Africa.”’ It is good that democratic public 
opinion in England is coming to see that the real problem in 
Africa is something more than the threatened conquest of 
Abyssinia by Italy ; that it is the greater problem of European 
Imperialism in Africa, ' 


Mr. Hammond proposes that all the African Colonies should 
be put under the direct government of the League of Nationg 
Recently Lord Noel-Buxton and Sir John H. Harris proposed 
that the Italian claim to Abyssinia should be settled by putting 
that country directly under the control of a League of Nations 
advisor. Both these proposals, while better than the present 
national imperialistic domination of Africa, do not specifically 
mention the African people themselves. Under such plans, 
Abyssinia, which with Liberia is one of the two Temaining 
independent African nations, may, in spite of League control, 
be swallowed by European economic interests, and the foreign 
political control of Africa would then be complete. Such 4 
** solution ” of the problem would be no lasting solution ang 
its partiality would lead to many future wars. 

A solution which could be put forward by democratic 
friends of the African people would be that the League should 
set up an active Council on African Affairs, the membership 
of which should be predominantly African and Negro. Without 
some such Council I (and others) feel sure that the interests of 
the African people will not be the first concern and the old eyils 
of European Imperialism will survive.—Yours faithfully, 


Joun P. FLercner, 
4 Maurice Walk, N.W.11. 


[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] 


Sir,—By what right does Mr. Hammond assert in your last 
issue that “it is now generally agreed that the behaviour of 
England and France at the Peace Conference was as short- 
sighted as it was selfish ? Even the adage “ spoils to the 
victors * does not apply in this case. One has only to refer to 
the appalling expenditure of blood and treasure by the two 
nations indicated which bore the brunt of the contest in order 
to refute such a charge. Has Mr. Hammond forgotten the 
cancellation of our just dues and the heavy taxation under 
which this country is labouring and will continue so to do for 
centuries to come ? 

I will say nothing of the liberating influences now enjoyed 
by the mandated territories nor the incentive to development 
which might conceivably disappear under the direct govern- 
ment of the League of Nations.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, ALFRED W. Ratc.irre. 
Roslin, 11 St. Michael's Road, Maidstone. 


[To the Editor of Time SrpEcrator.] 


Sir,—The striking article you publish from the pen of Mr. 
J. L. Hammond, on the cruel economic injustice suffered 
by certain great peoples, must appeal to every lover of peace. 
As I pointed out in Can War Be Averted ? (1931) which examines 
all the relative facts in great detail, the world is largely 
monopolised by two nations—Britain and France, which 
between them control 19 million square miles, the useful 
land area of the world being about 36 million square miles. 
This while Germany and Italy, with between them 108 
million people, have to live and work on only 300,000 square 
miles. Moreover, both France and Great Britain are in 
virtual decline, their birth-rates being below replacement 
rate. The English schools are emptying even while great 
stretches of empire remain empty. 

The way to peace is plain enough, but will it be taken? 
For answer, note the howls in Parliament when Mr. Eden 
proposed to give a strip of sand and a poor port to Abyssinia ! 
It was just because I feared the issue that I ended my book 
on a note next to despair. The truth is that economic war 
is made by the * Haves” upon the ‘ Have-Nots,” a wat 
as real as any made with guns, but more deadly because 
continuous, day by day, year by year. ‘* Who denies the 
means of life to men makes war upon them.’’°—Your obedient 
servant, Leo C110zz4 Money. 
Royal Societies Club. 
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DR. SCHWEITZER AND HIS WORK 


[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sin,—It has occurred to me that some of your readers might 
be interested in a few notes on our recent work here at 
jambaréné. A grateful white patient has given us a big 

troleum lamp with an incandescent mantle which gives a 
splendidly bright light, and renders us great service in the 
operating room. For we frequently have to undertake urgent 
operations in the night. In the third week in March it was 
necessary to operate three nights in succession. Because of 
the danger of fire it is of course impossible to employ ether 
as an anaesthetic when the incandescent petroieum lamp is in 
use. But as a rule we use a local anaesthetic in any case. 
How grateful we colonial surgeons ought to be to Charles 
Louis Schleich, who discovered local anaesthesia in 1892 and 
thus so enormously simplified surgical work! In special cases 
we also use spinal analgesia, which is produced by the injec- 
tion of Novocain solution into the cerebro-spinal fluid. We 
only have recourse to ether and chloroform when their use is 
unavoidable. 

The ward constructed two years ago for excitable, noisy 
mental patients renders good service. But in spite of all 
precautions the ground round this building is covered with 
cement and is strewn with fresh ashes every morning, for the 
inhabitants of this ward, which lies a little apart, are threatened 
py warrior-ants. If the ashes become damp in the night air, 
and so of firmer consistency, the insects no longer sink into 
them but can march across the surface. Several times during 
these past weeks night attacks by armies of ants, before which, 
as is well known, even an elephant takes to flight, have had to 
be repulsed. Fortunately, the nurse who had the supervision 
of these patients always became aware of the danger in time. 
If the warrior ants have once crossed the barrage of ashes 
and penetrated into the building, there is no alternative but 
to take the mental patients out of their cells and flush the 
whole place from floor to ceiling with a solution of Lysol. 
Even the excited patients keep relatively quiet when this 
situation arises, as if they realise the danger from which it is 
necessary to deliver them. 

Influenza has arrived at Lambaréné, When I landed at 
Port Genti on February 25th, it was just appearing there. 
It took a month to come up the river. It has not taken nearly 
so bad a form as in the epidemic of 1919, but nevertheless we 
have lost several patients from pneumonia in combination 
with influenza. A fatal end to an attack of influenza is 
altogether far more frequent here than in Europe. Unfor- 
tunately pneumonia cases are generally brought to us so late 
that we have scarcely any opportunity of trying the new early 
treatment which has such good results in Europe. 

For months past the hospital has been quite full. More 
than thirty patients ‘are waiting their turn for operation. 
On March 28th, between 1 and 1.30 p.m., there arrived from 
different directions three patients with strangulated hernia 
on whom operations had to be performed forthwith, after 
the whole morning had been devoted to similar work. 
Recently, when Dr. Goldschmid, following the usual praise- 
worthy custom of surgeons, began a friendly conversation 
with a woman who lay on the operating table receiving the 
injections for local anaesthesia, in order to divert her attention 
and cheer her, he received the answer: ‘** This is no time for 
gossip ; get on with the cutting.” In the year 1934, 622 major 
operations were performed. 

Accident cases are constantly brought to us from the 
lumber camps. Many have been injured while felling trees ; 
others, and they are in the majority, have been run ove; DY 
wagons of one of the light railways by which thé logs are 
conveyed from the camp to the nearest stream. These 
primitive people lack understanding of the danger threatened 
by the engine. A timber-cutter told me that one of his newly- 
recruited labourers remained standing on the rails without 
any misgiving as a wagon was coming down a steep hill, and 
had to be snatched aside at the last moment. He simply could 
not imagine that the wagon would have gone over him, but 
believed he could have stopped it with his hand, simply because 
he had never before seen a heavy mass in motion. And it 
happens again and again that new men jump off a wagon when 
it is going at full speed without being able to imagine that 
they will fall. They lack experience of speed. We frequently 
also have under treatment wounds caused by gorillas, hippo- 
potami, alligators, buffaloes and wild boars. 


We are now experimenting with a new method of treating 
elephantiasis of the foot. This monstrous thickening of the 
feet, which truly makes them look like elephants’ feet, comes 
from the presence of micro-filariae (larvae of Filaria Bancrofti) 
in the lymph-ducts. These worm-like larvae, which cause 
obstructions in the lymphatic circulation, are about 1} milli- 
metres long. Formerly operations were performed on elephan- 
tiasis feet by cutting wedge-shaped strips out of the thickened 
tissue. But the results were not very satisfactory. Some time 
ago, Dr. Goldschmid read in a medical journal of attempts 
to treat this disease with intravenous injections of Lugol's 
solution (gm 1 of Iodine and gm 2 of Potassium Iodide in 
300 gm distilled water). Thereupon he combined this with 
our previous treatment. Every fourth day he gave an injec- 
tion, in doses ranging from 1 to 2 cem. Of the twelve feet 
treated in this way up to now, all have shown a fairly rapid 
and considerable improvement. People who could hardly 
drag themselves about on heavy misshapen feet have again 
become capable of work. It still remains to prove whether the 
improvement is lasting. 

At the beginning of April Boulinghi, one of my earliest 
native assistants, returned to his home some 200 miles to the 
south. He was in my service for ten years. For years he 
supervised the ward for operated patients, and he helped to 
save many a human life by conscientiously observing the pulse, 
breathing and general appearance of those in his care by day 
or by night, and immediately reporting to us any suspicious 
change in their condition. He has been ailing for three years 
and only occupied with light work, and now he has no longer 
been able to resist the longing to see his native village once 
more. Sorrowfully we gazed after the boat which bore away 
our faithful old helper.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALBERT SCHWEITZER, 


Lambaréné, French Equatorial Africa. 


“A ROMAN HOLIDAY ” 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectator. ]| 
Sir,—In the Gardens of Sallust situated between the Quirinal 
and the Pincian hills a statue was found which is now in the 
Capitoline Museum. It is that of the dying Gaul, immortalised 
in verse by Byron as ‘“ the dying Gladiator” who hears but 
does not heed * the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch 
who won” for his heart was elsewhere, far away beside 
his rude hut in Dacia: 
‘There were his voung barbarians all at play, 
There was their Dacian mother—he, their sire, 
Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday.” 
This statue is now generally supposed to commemorate the 
victory of Attalus I of Pergamus over the Gauls in the third 
century B.C. 

Some 2,000 years of the so-called Christian era have inter- 
vened. Less than 400 have passed since Trajan’s column was 
erowned by Pope Sixtus V with a statue of St. Peter. Both the 
Pope of the sixteenth and the poet of the nineteenth centuries 
longed to inaugurate a new epoch in Europe; Byron even 
called for ‘* a new rainbow ” as a visible sign that the deluge 
of blood would cease. Today what Pope or poet will attempt 
to stay the blood-red god of war, today, when in spite of 
all the toil and travail at Geneva, in spite of innumerable 
Pacts of Peace Rome appears to be reverting to type ? 

The head of the Italian Government, who for years has 
fostered an increase of population in Italy, now finding 
his country overerowded, seems determined on robbery 
under arms on a gigantic scale : 

‘ ** The fool of false dominion and a kind 

Of bastard Caesar, following him of old 

With steps unequal,”’ 
as Byron wrote of Napoleon. The parallel would not seem 
inept. 

From Fiume Italy’s poet-in-chief thunders forth “* Never 
was the command to win so inexorable and deadly. The new 
greatness can be accomplished only in the truly Roman 
triumph over barbarity and over the allies of barbarians.” 
Only a week before this truly Jovian pronouncement a decree 
of the Sacred College of the Holy Office placed this same 
poet’s latest book on the Index on the grounds that in it 
** shamelessness of immorality outvies aflirmations of errors 
that are evidently impious and blasphemous.” 

Are there perhaps also two voices in Rome, two opinions 
as to “ the new greatness’ and its methods of accomplish- 
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ment ? Is it too much to hope for an unambiguous expression 
of disapprobation of the Duce’s modus operandi from the 
Holy See? - ; ; 

** Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday ”—and in the year 
of our Lord 1935. Could the Duce even at this eleventh hour 
be prevailed upon to climb once more the hill “ where the 
car climbed”? Looking once again on that classic poem in 
stone, tragic record of man’s past inhumanity to man, might 
he not be moved to revoke the fell decrees which are so at 
odds with the awakening conscience in every corner of the 
world ? 

Like Matthew Arnold’s Scholar Gipsy, but almost in 
despair, ‘“‘we wait the sign from Heaven.”—I am, Sir, 
yours, &c., Beatrice O’Conor. 

Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight. 


ITALY, ETHIOPIA AND THE LEAGUE 
' [To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.] rs 
Sir,—The article in your last issue upon ‘* League of Nations 


Sanctions ’’ by Lord Cecil, places the whole situation beyond . 


argument from the moral point of view. Without a cynical 
betrayal of international obligations no shelving of the 
probiem is possible. ; 

Sir Thomas Bazley, in his letter, makes some valuable 
points for future consideration, and rightly, stresses the 
necessity of an International Air-Police Force, but no new 
constructive steps will be possible in international relations 
if those at present in existence are not honoured. No one 
suggests that the present Covenant is complete or satis- 
factory, but the gaps will be more than filled by the general 
determination of the people that international .banditry 
must be placed in the category of the past. Let us honour 
our present obligations, whether convenient or not and 
even in the face of grave risks. By doing so we shall have 
gathered together an international conscience sufficiently 
strong to make further reconstruction practical politics.— 
Yours, &e., Puivie. S.: MUMFORD. 

St. Mary’s Grange, Easthorpe, Kelvedon, Essex. 


THE POPE AND THE CRISIS 
[To the Editor of Tue SpeEcTArToR.|] 

Sir,—Without pretending to precognition of His Holiness’ 
intentions, I take leave to doubt whether the Pope will 
*‘dare’’ take the course indicated by Sir Herbert Kealy 
in your last issue. The Popes have never been deflected . 
from their purpose by threats to their prestige or to their 
personal safety. The history of the past 135 years is sufficient 
witness to that. But for the Holy Father to. come down 
on one side, in this Italo-Abyssinian dispute, would be 
equivalent to the British Prime Minister's pronouncing 
judgement on an American gangster, without having heard 
the case either for the prosecution or for the defence, and 
with no commission to act as judge. 

‘There can be little doubt that the Pope, if there appeared 
even a slender hope of acceptance, would have offered to, 
act 2s arbitrator in this unhappy affair. As such, he could 
call authoritatively for the submission, by each party, of 
its case against the other, and his decision would then be 
binding on both. His Holiness has, of course, defined 
publicly and quite plainly—so plainly that Italian papers 
have expunged the salient passages—the moral law: of. 
Christianity in matters of defence, aggression, and the need 
for expansion. To do more would be to condemn without 
trial: to be led by sentiment and not by reason. The Pope 
would not .** dare” do that.—I am, Sir, yours, &e., 

Whitehouse, Colinton. Joun A. Barry. 


THE CRISIS AND PRAYER 

[To the Editor of THe. SPEcTATOR. | 
Sir,—It is safe to assume, I imagine, that your readers in 
Iengland are at least es much concerned over the question 
of Italy and Abyssinia, as we, farther away. As one reads the 
papers here, and those that come from home, one is filled 
with deep unease ; one cannot wish for the confidence in. the 
League to be further undermined, nor for faith in the sanctity 
of treaties to be shattered; on the other hand, none but a 
madman could contemplate with anything but horror, the 
possibility of a world war. 


=—~. 


May I ask your readers to consider the following Suggestion) 
There must be, in the length and breadth of England and of 
those other lands where The Spectator is read, numbers . 
Christian people, who believe in the power of prayer 
of them will be praying for peace. Would it not be Possible 
for all those: of us»who believe that prayer can be used by the 
Eternal God to bring order out of disorder ; would it Not be 
possible for us to give five minutes at least daily, Possibl 
during the lunch-hour, to pray definite, specific, Gonponds 
prayer, for a spirit of conciliation, and a will to peace in 
Italy and Abyssinia ; for a spirit of conciliation and generosity 
and a will to peace in all the nations—among the people and 
the leaders ; for wisdom for those in whose hands are oy 
destinies and the destinies of the world ? 

Whether the Churches of the Christian nations could 
unite in a call to daily, corporate prayer, both now, and at Other 
times of difficulty and stress, is a matter for more august persons 
than myself. But, that those of us who care for the building 
of the Kingdom of God on earth should unite in proving 
experientially the power of prayer to bring out of difficulty, 
victory and adyance, seems a plain duty and responsibility 
to which we can no longer blind our hearts.—I am, yours, &, 


3 Many 


: JEAN Pup, 
Methodist Mission, Trichinopoli, S. India, 


‘JAPAN’S ONWARD MARCH 
[To the Editor of Tue SpEcTATOR.| 
Sir,—Distance is my excuse for referring to a letter in your 
issue of July 12th. Mr. J. D. Jenkins, under the heading 
** Japan’s Onward March,” says ‘‘ Japan has now definitely 
decided to supply finance for a canal cut across the Isthmus 
of Kra.” I should perhays be ashamed of my ignorance, 
but Mr. Jenkins’ statement is news to me, and I should be 
obliged if he would give his authority for it. 

I have hitherto thought the stories about Japan’s “ hidden 
hand” in this Kra canal project to be canards of as pure a 
breed—and as strong on the wing—as that other fantasy 
about a Japanese concession for 250,000 acres (or hectares) of 
land in Abyssinia for the growth of cotton (or opium). . That 
story originated in the unsuccessful efforts of a little-known 


Japanese to vend in Japan a concession which he apparently 


did not possess and consequently failed to sell. If the Kra 

canal report has a more solid foundation it would be useful 

to know it.—Yours, &e., Hucu Byas, 
Tokyo. 


HOUSES OR OPEN SPACES? 
[To the Editor of THE SPEcTATOR.] 
Str,—-No member of the L.C.C. is likely to forget what the 
cause of the slum-dweller owes to The Spectator, which gave 
the public the truth before it became fashionable. Your 
comment on the Hackney Marshes problem is therefore of no 
ordinary interest and weight. a 

The dilemma of the L.C.C. is not however between * appro- 
priating a recreation-ground ’’ and .“* building. upwards in 
suitable blocks.”? The Council is building—and will continue 
to build—upwards in suitable blocks in suitable places and to 
a suitable extent. It is obvious that a substantial portion of 
its programme will be work of this kind. The Council is not 
really in a dilemma at all. The two desirable objects you 
refer to—slum-clearance and preservation of playground— 
do not clash: they fit in with each other. 

Your paragraph overlooks the fact that the L.C.C. scheme, 
while contemplating the appropriation of 30 acres of East End 
playground in one place contemplates also the provision of 
another 30 acres in another place—this other place being in 
the existing East End. Not only so, but it provides 50 acres 
further out which will serve that limited but substantial 
number of citizens to whom a move further out of Stepney, 
&c., will be practicable and welcome. The L.C.C. scheme aims 
at providing for the East End both at its centre and on its 
fringes not less but substantially more open space than it has 
at présent, and this is sought to be done by making use of 
legislative provisions passed some two years ago and hitherte 
regarded as a dead letter. 

If anyone can bring forward a scheme which will secure for 
the East End these benefits or anything approaching them 
without making use of 30 acres of Hackney Marshes (less than 
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tenth of their area) let him do so at once. Unless a better 
can be propounded, it seems unlikely that the Govern- 
ment will exercise its undoubted power in the matter in such 
a way as to forbid the L.C.C. to bring slums and overcrowding 
in Stepney to an end in the way that appears after adequate 
investigation to be the only practicable one at its disposal.— 
Jam, your faithfully, G. W. Currie. 

County Hail, S.E.1. 

[It is satisfactory to know that the L.C.C. ‘‘ contemplates ” 
the provision of 30 acres open space in the East End as well 
gs the 50 acres at Chigwell, but the language in the official 
report was not even as strong as the non-committal ** con- 
templates.” —Eb. The Spectator.] 


scheme 


PARTRIDGE MORTALITY 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 

sir,—The suggestion in your “ Country Life” columns that 
young partridges in time of drought perish from lack of insect 
food is one of those hoary natural history myths, which, like 
the myth of the pugnacity of old greyhens, survives, not by 
virtue of its truth, but merely by reason of constant repetition 
and copying of one authority by another equally uncritical. 

(Careful examination of a few square yards of ground, 
cven in the driest English summer, will reveal a wealth of 
insect life, and ants, the partridges’ main insect food, are as 
plentiful in dry seasons as in wet ones. When young par- 
tridges die it is either from lack of drinking water or, much 
more commonly, from the attacks of the many parasites and 
bacteria to which game birds are peculiarly susceptible. It is 
noteworthy, also, that there are recorded instances of partridges 
nesting virtually in mid-winter and, aided by a mild spell of 
weather, rearing a fair proportion of their brood. The supply 
of insect life accessible to partridges even in the mildest winter 
is far less than exists during the severest summer drought. 
It is worm, not insect-eating, birds to which drought sometimes 
brings famine.—Yours very truly, 
72 St. James's Court, S.W.1. 
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THE VOICE OF THE MODERATES 
[To the Editor of THE SpEecTATOR.] 
Sir,—The recent Peace Ballot has left all over the country 
groups of energetic young and young-minded people with an 
awakened civic sense and no political organisation to which 
they care to ally themselves. What is wanted is not a new 
party, but that the pressure of moderate public opinion 
should be brought to kear on the extremists, especially in the 
very one-sided constituencies, both Tory and Labour. 

If the often moribund Liberal organisation could attract 
these new energetic groups they could make their voice really 
felt at the next election, by promising support to whichever 
candidate was out for moderation, peace and progress, and 
by reminding their member when elected that he or she owes 
a duty to the moderate opinion in the constituency. 

It is pretty generally admitted that the old-fashioned 
Socialists, Whigs and Tories all need reorientation if we are 
to make the best of the world as it is, but an organisation is 
needed in every constituency where people of all three of the 
old parties can meet and rub off the corners. Liberals, true 
to their name, should open their organisations to all moderates, 
and drop the old heresy hunt.—Yours faithfully, 

IsaBEL HILYER. 


Cobdens, East Ashling, near Chichester. 


PEACEHAVEN’S REJOINDER 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 

Sir,—In reference to the Ictter on ‘The Desecration of 
England” in your last issue, Peacehaven residents do not ask 
for tears, neither are they prepared to appeal for alms to 
“the thousands of motorists who pass through every day ” 
in order to beautify their homes and gardens. It may be 
mentioned in passing that one of these gardens recently won 
a first prize for the whole of Sussex, but naturally it was not 
situated on the main road. What they do ask for is the cessa- 
tion of destructive criticism, so fatally easy and, alas, so utterly 
useless. 

And they would further ask the motorists passing through 
to respect the beauty which those who have eyes to see can 
find there, and when spending a few hours on its lovely cliffs 


not to leave the green turf cut to ribbons and litter scattered 
in all directions. 

While regretting the mistakes made in the past, the dwellers 
in Peacehaven:are now endeavouring to set their own house 
in order, and only ask to be alowed to do so in peace. By 
the way, has the Hon. Mrs. Nelson Ward ever tried growing 
willows or poplars in Peacehaven? The writer has, and could 
give her some useful hints.—Yours truly, a 
Norau E, GREEN. 


The Patch, Peacehaven. 


HORSES AND HARVEST 
[To the Editor of Tue SrecTaror.] 

Srr,—May I seek the sympathy of your readers towards the 
horse in the harvest field? Not the stalwart, well-conditioned 
creature of the humane farmer, but. the aged, hired horse. of 
the callous man who will get his harvesting done at any cost. 

The spectacle of half-fed, lame horses falling in the field 
and being thrashed to their feet again is not a rare occurrence 
during harvest time. I myself have seen this. I have known 
horses to drop dead while working: horses with sores which, 
to use a country expression, ‘ the flies were blowing ” (while 
they worked). Often veterinary surgeons refuse to give evi- 
dence. This summer, a bad case was dismissed by the bench : 
the bench being largely composed of farmers. ' 

It remains for the public to remonstrate with the farmer 
and to report bad cases such as these I have touehed upon to 
the local R.S.P.C.A. inspector, but the inspector's position is 
often a difficult one, and the personal appeal from the ordinary 
onlooker can be of service where the inspector must fail.— 
Yours faithfully, Maup M. Harr. 

2 Hill Close, N.W. 11. 


AN APPEAL AND THE RESPONSE 
[To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR.| 
Sir,—May I thank those of your readers who have kindly, 
responded to my recent appeal on behalf of the lepers ? The 
response has been so generous that I am obliged to ask publicly 
those who have not given me their addresses not to send any 
more Spectators. The lepers intellectual enough to appreciate 
it are now well provided for. But I would crave space to add 
that uncultured lepers would find a world of interest in the 
better-class illustrated weeklies, and that the children—of 
whom there are about fifty from eight years upwards—would 
be delighted with comic papers.—I am, Sir, your sincerely,: 
THOMAS DEERING, 
; Resident Chaplain. — - 
Leper Setilement, Chacachacare, Trinidad, B.W.I. 


THE NATIONAL TRUST 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
S1r,—I have read with much interest the ‘‘ Country Life ” notice 
in your issue of August 9th. I venture to point out that what 
are, I believe, the two largest nature reserves in Norfolk are 
the property of the National Trust—eleven thousand acres at 
Seolt Head, and about the same area at Blakeney. I hope 
very much that we may be able to extend our holdings in this 
direction. The nature preserve dedicated to Mr. Coward is 
in the hands of the Society for the Promotion of Nature 
Reserves. 

The Nationa! Trust is the only body which is incorporated 
by an Act of Parliament for the preservation of places of natural 
beauty and historic interest, with a special duty for the preser- 
vation, so far as possible, of animal and plant life, and the only 
body whose properties are by Act of Parliament inalienable, 
and thus secured for all time, beyond the possibility of 
doubt. 

The Office of Works is only concerned with the preservation 
of Ancient Monuments, and cannot deal with buildings which 
are fit for habitation. The work of the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings is again quite separate, and I would 
add that we are continually in consultation with them about 
the best means of dealing with old buildings under the charge 
of the National Trust.—Yours faithfully, 

D. 

The National Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Nazrel 

Beauty, 7 Buckingham Palace Gardens, S.W. 1. 


M. MATHESON. 
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The Layman 


Considers His Health 


By T. F. FOX 


Tne motor-car simile is inescapable ; so let us face it at once. 
Everyone agrees that the driver of a car should know a little 
about the machinery and should have it regularly overhauled. 
Surely we ought to do as much for our bodies ? They have 
to last our whole life. 

But there is one big difference between a machine and a 
human being: the machine is not ‘ suggestible.’ If our 
motor-cars Were liable to lose confidence on over-hearing 
doubts about their piston-rings; if the engine went into a 
cold sweat whenever we lifted the bonnet ;_ if the steering- 
wheel shied each time we commented on that curious creaking 
sound—why then, and only then, the comparison would 
be a fair one. For the man who starts contemplating his 
internal organs will often begin losing power on hills or 
missing on one cylinder. Observing which, Plato remarked 
that attention to health is the greatest hindrance to life. 
And the same thought is often expressed by physicians today. 

Dr. Harry Roberts sees a different side of the truth. He 
thinks we can no longer afford to live by instinct : artificial 
surroundings demand conscious thought and this must be 
fed on accurate knowledge. In setting out to provide this 
Knowledge* he puts before us a very high standard. It has 
been wittily said that the way of health should be considered 
not so much a tight-rope as a broad and well paved road 
whereon only a fool can err. Dr. Roberts, however, would 
not be satisfied with slightly inebriated progress from one 
pathological kerb to the other. He sees health as something 
positive and active : 

“ The truly healthy man is courageous, not one in hiding, even 
though his skin be still intact. He ‘looks hopefully forward, not 
timorously behind him ; he is resilient, not static ; he is enthusiastic, 
not merely enduring; his body and mind are one, collaborators in 
an enterprise pleasurably exciting.” 

The aim of his book then is to put us in the way of such 
splendid living, and for groundwork we are told much about 
the natural history of man. In the first 380 pages we may 
learn about the heart, the lungs, the stomach and the brain ; 
about fertilisation and heredity: about different kinds of 
food ; about exercise and exercises ; about clothes and their 
absence ; about the house, the factory and the workshop ; 
about the management of later life. Here, too, we may 
study the development and feeding of the child, the problems 
of sex and marriage, the course and tribulations of child- 
bearing, the art of parenthood, and (somewhat belatedly 
perhaps) the technique of birth-control. 

The lazy reader will disregard instructions, make no effort 
to master the vocabulary of anatomy and physiology, and 
casually explore whatever happens to attract him. And to my 
mind the lazy reader will be right ; for within an hour he may 
very well learn much to his advantage. Some of the essays 
—on parenthood and on home-nursing for example—are so 
good that each is enough to justify the whole undertaking. 
And scattered throughout the text are occasional passages 
of introduction full of a mature and generous wisdom. 

At the same time Dr. Roberts cannot be said to have 
kept a tight rein on the utterances of his anonymous collabora- 
tors. The same subjects are treated over and over again in 
slightly different fashion, and there are several stretches in 
which the more evangelical members of the profession have 
conspicuously been allowed their head. The orthodox doctor 
will find much to infuriate him, for instance, in the vivid 
section on middle age ; whose author is so eager to destroy 
Dragon Constipation that he seems none too careful in his 





*Everyman in Health and in Sickness. 


Edited by Dr. 
Harry Roberts. (J. M. Dent and Sons. 12s. 6d.) 


choice of weapons, or even in his aim. Indeed there is 4 
lot in the book that leaves me in sheepish Sympathy with 
that deplorable figure ‘the fat, bald prosperous man of 
fifty, who enjoys life, and demands of medical science only 
that it shall afford him the means of sinning against the 
laws of health without suffering.” 

Ah yes, you say. That is what we have always wanted ty 
know. What are the laws of health ? 

They can hardly be summarised in a moment ; but first itis 
clear, we must be moderate : and to counteract present excess 
we should probably be eating less, sleeping less, and exercising 
a great deal more. Continental breakfasts, light luncheons, 
and not much afternoon tea—these make sad reading but 
joyful stomachs; and there is no harm in fasting (or even 
feasting) occasionally for variety. Meat is somewhat suspect; 
natural foods are infinitely preferable to those that are refined; 
and all must be treated gingerly for fear of alienating their 
vitamins. Concentrated cane-sugar is a mistake ; we must 
drink more water (even at meals), wear fewer clothes, and 
visit our doctor regularly to prevent the worst occurring. By 
way of encouragement towards physical perfection we are 
confronted with those photographs of really healthy bodies 
which are the book’s most obvyious—and faintly astonishing 
—feature. But it is candidly admitted that ‘ the most seem. 
ingly vigorous man, living what we call a perfectly healthy 
life, is as likely as the weakliest and most debauched to fall 
victim to pneumonia, to yellow fever, to malaria, or to 
pancer.”” 

So much for health: and if the task of simultaneously 
advising all sorts and conditions of men is once more seen 
to be a hard one, the general tendency of the advice is clearly 
in the right direction ; and it would do most of us a power of 
good to take it, even neat. But there is no necessity, I think, 
to agree that “if a man is to avoid poisoning himself,” or to 
mitigate the process, ‘one of his principal preoccupations 
should be the nature of his intake” (air and food). And not 
approving such preoccupations I personally find something 
to regret in the fourth part of the volume, where a couple of 
hundred pages are largely devoted to disease. This section 
mects an undoubted demand ; it contains some able writing; 
and many of the facts about the commoner disorders will be 
generally useful. But when I find a contributor hoping that 
his chapters will enable the reader to take an_ intelligent 
interest in diseases of the nervous system I definitely part 
company with him. 

There are many people who have to be knowledgeable in 
human distresses ; but most of us, it seems to me, should not 
concern ourselves with the manifestations of particular 
diseases unless unluckily they come our way ; and then they 
need the personal interpretation of someone who really 
understands them. The idea of disease, it has been said, 
is being implanted on the public mind and so realising itself; 
and I would like Dr. Roberts to have paid more attention to 
this and other aspects of the contemporary plague of Fear. 
I wish too that he had brought out more strongly not only the 
influence of anxiety upon health, but also the power of man 
to do great things with an inefficient and imperfect body. 

The fact is that imperfection is a condition of our lives ; and 
in greater or less degree it is also inevitable in books. But on 
his side Dr. Roberts has provided, at the lowest estimate, 
much to be grateful for. And the dangers even of a surfeit of 
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information may not be serious if those indulging in it have 
sense enough to say with Lord Herbert of Cherbury: “I 
believe I know the best receipts for almost all diseases, but 
shall leave them to the expert physician.” 
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The American Language 


4 Dictionary of Modern — ae By H. W. Horwill. 

“(Oxford at the Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d.) 

of this book has already recalled to many reviewers, 
th unnecessary tenderness, the format and style of the 

. H. W. Fowler's Modern English Usage. The comparison 
Tie to Mr. Horwill. Fowler could assume in his audience 
a vast knowledge of re correct ” usage and then go on to be 
witty about its stylistic abuses. But English knowledge 
of American is not only scanty and misinformed ; it is— 
and this, I think, would be Mr. Horwill's point —even less 
than we Suppose, as many distinguished attempts to write 
it, from Dickens’ Jefferson Brick to Mr. Shaw’s American 
Ambassador and Mr. Aldington’s Charlemagne Cox, will 
outrageously disclose. Moreover, Mr. Horwill’s linguistic 
attitude is a little more modern than Fowler's, he is more 
interested. in usage than in propaganda. And his business 
is to explain with patience elementary meanings. 

Mr. Horwill began some time in 1902 to make notes of 
American linguistic usages that were unfamiliar to him. 
“Several of these usages,” he recalls, ‘“‘ have since come 
to be so frequent in importations that, if I trusted to my 
memory alone, I doubt whether I should myself think of 
them as originally American.” His observations and reading 
over thirty odd years have enabled him to make nine 
dassifications of the difficulties that face an English visitor. 
Some of these groups cannot concern us here, because Mr. 
Horwill has a policy about them (he makes no claim, for 
instance, to record words wholly American in origin, or the 
imumerable importations from German, Italian, Swedish, 
Dutch, Yiddish), or he is sensible in knowing which groups 
an Englishman expects to be ignorant about. Such as, for 
examples, native utility words: an Englishman can choose, 
or not choose, to learn what ** squash”’ is, or a rumble-seat, 
or Arbor Day, but he is not likely to pretend to know. 
But this dictionary can be most fairly and strongly tested by 
seeing how well it approaches three crucial groups, how it 
provides for the feelings of an Englishman confronted with 
three kinds of sentence. They are different words for the 
same thing ; the same words for different things ; and modern 
vernacular usage. 

With the first group Mr. Horwill is at his best. He is 
always aware of the synonym. After all, there is no good 

zason Why an Englishman should ever write about a cold 
snap, or a thumb-tack, when his own vocabulary offers him 
a cold spell, and a drawing-pin. And though we may admire 
an American who wins out, or even gets by, our own language 
has arranged for us to pull through or at least to pass muster. 
It may seem very puritanical to insist on this consistency, 
but knowledge of American is blurred by Anglo-American 
sentimentality, appeals to aesthetics, irrelevant wit, ignorance 
of linguistic history, and by assuming that we have no word. 
Doubtless there are occasions when the keener visual activity 
of American metaphor cannot be resisted. One may sym- 
pathise with anyone who prefers to say that he couldn't 
make the grade and was bounced from college rather than 
resort to our slangy equivalent which dourly records only 
that he didn’t fulfil expectations and was sent down. The 
most consistent of Mr. Horwill’s virtues is that of seeking 
always—in this group—for the English synonym, where 
many English writers, preening themselves on knowing 
what Americans call a playboy, affect never to have heard 
of a man-about-town (actually, “ playboy ” is getting misused 
in this country as meaning a man who just “ tinkers” with 
something). 

The second group is by far the most important and the 
commonest source of misunderstanding. It includes that 
vast vocabulary that English and American have in common, 
Which refers to totally different things. Explaining it consists 
in substituting something tricky for what had seemed obvious, 
An Englishman may live in America a long time and yet 
Temain quite innocent of this whole area of usage, might deny 

that he is ignorant of what an American means by corn, 
politics, a park, a pony, a corporation. If an Englishman 
Treads “the floorwalker says to go to the notion counter,” 


que format 


he knows at least one word he does not understand. If he 
Teads a speech of President Roosevelt declaring that * our 


industries will have little doubt of black-ink operations in the 
last quarter of the year,” he is at least aware of a foreign 


usage, and may be trusted to go off and discover it. But if 
I write “‘ the clerk gave a biscuit to the solicitor,” he will 
imagine something precise, if a little odd. The trouble is 
that, however lively his imagination, what he imagines may 
be precise but is bound to be wrong. For he is confronted 
with three nouns which mean different things in the United 
States and in England. 

The weakest part of the dictionary is its listing of, and 
asides on, contemporary idiom. In his preface Mr. Horwill 
had disclaimed any ambition of compiling a dictionary of 
Americanisms. But he has fallen into a now familiar indecision 
when he comes to separate out slang from colloquialism. 
This is a division which can be simply made in older languages 
where slang bears a social stigma and where, as in England, 
the line between cultured usage and vernacular slang is very 
rigid. The distinction means practically nothing in a language 
where even the prepositions provide subdued metaphors 
(start in on, miss out, check up on). Mr. Horwill cannot 
avoid the vernacular. But it is too often the vernacular of 
1905, now deceased. Mr. Horwill has worked for thirty 
odd years, has spent six of them in America, five of which 
were, I believe, between the years of 1900 and 1905. He has 
been naturally, therefore, most vigilant in recording what 
words and locutions came into the language, or were current, 
at that time. But he has not been equally alert in noticing 
when some of these usages became obsolete or gave way to 
others. This dictionary still records, for instance, masher 
(now almost dead even in importation), to call down (mod. 
usage—to bawl out), to set one’s bag for (—to make a play 
for), elegant (swell) as modern usage. These with many 
others made up the vocabulary with which an elderly American 
lady, long resident in England, hoped to fortify me against 
living in America and which I discovered were unknown 
to this generation, in the previous one awakened only warm 
memories of their parents. A short comparative study of the 
changes in usage between two couples of writers at an equal 
distance—-say George Ade to O. Henry compared with Ring 
Lardner to James M. Cain—would, I think, vividly demon- 
strate that the only way to establish agreement about con- 
temporary usage is to date all examples. Mr. Horwill’s book 
is in this respect, and emphatically only in this respect, often 
a quarter of a century out of date. 

The American language has been written about at enormous 
and expert length for two hundred years. If contemporary 
proof were needed, the scholarship of the late great Dr. 
Krapp, the inexhaustible researches of the field workers on 
the American Linguistic Atlas, and the magnificent quarterly 
harvest of the staff of American Speech, should suffice to show 
that Mr. Mencken’s responsible example in revising his book 
every five years is the least that can be done, that new material 
is almost too prolific to deal with, that here is a language de- 
spairingly fluid and, in the strict Jespersen sense, truly 
** energetic.” ALISTAIR COOKE, 


veak fast Blues 


If we could observe all the breakfast tables in the world, what 
a distressing number of grumpy faces we should see—what 
selfish appropriation of newspapers—what captious criticism 
of too well done bacon and tco little done eggs. For there 
are still many people who awaken unrefreshed from sleep; 
still many people who have not yet learnt the secret of “jolly” 
good health. A dash of Eno’s * Fruit Salt’ in a glass of 
water will cleanse the system and invigorate the blood stream. 
First thing in the morning it is a great dispeller of breakfast 
table blues, and the same remedy last thing at night is a great 
promoter of deep, refreshing sleep. 


L£nos 


The words Eno and ‘ Fruit Salt’ are regtstered trademarks 
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The Castaway 


William Cowper and the Eighteenth Century. 
Thomas. (Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 15s.) 


By Gilbert 
An intemperate or cynical pursuit of novelty must evidently 
be reckoned among the literary features of our time. And 
one of the first consequences of such a pursuit, in the field of 
biography, is the tendency to ignore the most intelligent 
contemporary estimate and record of a man’s character, and 
then perversely to substitute a view which is based only upon 
the vagaries of an unregenerate imagination. This procedure 
might have been excused, at the beginning of the century, as a 
move towards an immoral and wholesome realism, a necessary 
revolt against the unprofitable dialectic of the standard Vic- 
torian biography. But revolutions, in literature as well as in 
politics, usually go too far. Mere frivolity of style-is not an 
acceptable substitute for scholarship and intelligence, and too 
many have attempted to reproduce the manner of. the late 
Mr. Lytton Strachey without his incomparable. genius for 
ictters or his acuity of perception. At last, if we are nct mis- 
taken, the tide—the frothy tide—is on the turn. A certain 
amount of information, at least, is expected in a biography. 
A decent regard for contemporary opinion and a slight ac- 
quaintance with historical data are looked upon as desirable. 
The puff commendatory of a friendly. reviewer no longer helps 
a sale. Asa result of this, publishers are beginning to encourage, 
and reviewers are beginning to commend (though timidly), a 
more permanent and a more reliable standard in biographical 
writing. This excellent book by Mr. Gilbert Thomas is a very 
welcome indication of changing policy and of the new demand 
for carefully written and informative work. 

The life of Cowper has been the subject of a transcendently 
fine example of modern biography—The Stricken Deer, by 
Lord David Cecil, published in 1929. It is doubtful if the 
present age has produced a more exquisite piece of literature ; 
it is quite certain that the present age has produced nothing 
comparable to The Stricken Deer among its many studies of 
the eighteenth century. In these circumstances we could have 
sympathised with a certain hesitation on the part of anyone 
who contemplated a fresh life of Cowper. These were my 
immediate thoughts when Mr. Thomas’s volume was placed 
in my hands, and they will have been the immediate thoughts 
of many other reviewers. But if the first object of biography 
is to elucidate and inform, to build up a convincing portrayal 
upon reliable and adducible evidence, then Mr. Thomas has 
little need of any vindication. Unlike more showy but less 
meritorious writers, he displays a considered appreciation of 

character and a rare skill in the use of material. His book is 

‘both explicit and entertaining; it is a book to be read with 
pleasure and retained with gratitude. Regarded in foto, it 
may be fairly considered as a work of enduring value ; for if Mr. 
Thomas has confined himself (not unwisely) to the more obvious 

‘ and accessible sources, he has never gone beyond the limits of 
his evidence, and he has provided his readers with an account 
in which there is neither distortion nor prejudice. 

Mr. Thomas rightly considers that Cowper is unintelligible 
if he is not shown in relation to the history and thought of 
his age. The book has been written with due regard for 
the reader whose knowledge of the eighteenth century is 
limited. This, I think, is a point of great importance. The 
biographer who is deeply immersed in the study of a period, 
and in whose mind the sense and image of that period are 

_ continually present, is often careless of the needs of the ordinary 
reader who requires a precise and vivid indication of the 
changing historical scene. This need was realised by Lord 
David Cecil when he wrote the sensitive and altogether 
delightful prologue to The Stricken Deer. Mr. Thomas uses 
the method of interpolation, prelude or comment, and he 
uses it extremely well. At the same time, I cannot help 
wishing that he had given a rather fuller display of contem- 
porary views and reactions. Cowper's fear of eternal torment, 
so hideously intensified by the morbid alternations of a 
disordered mind, was merely the exaggerated form of a 
symptom frequently encountered in the general psychology 
of his age—a symptom which can be traced and exhibited 
in a strange variety of expression or denial. So, too, the 
stricken heart of Cowper felt the inhumanity and intolerance 
which, in forms hardly comprehensible to the modern, mind, 
ran so darkly through the social texture of the eighteenth 
century. Put this does not amount to criticism. Mr. 


—— 
Thomas has deliberately imposed limits upon his perform ‘ 
and within those limits he has built. up a structure of caleulat, : 
efficiency. ted 

By avoiding too marked an emphasis upon the i 
of Cowper (a fault which, in other biographies, has tended 
to give the impression that a study of Cowper is essential} 
a study of mental disease), Mr. Thomas has effected e bd 
necessary adjustment of ideas. The chapter on the Eva 
gelical movement of John Wesley is remarkably well a 
sidered... As one of the many biographers of Wes 3 
naturally agree with Mr. Thomas's estimate of Methodism 
and with his clear-sighted view of Wesley's character, tho h 
I am not quite sure that his analysis of Cowper's val 
responses and recoils to and from the Methodistical impact 
is invariably correct. Mr. Thomas has very properly drawn 
attention to the myth (for such it undoubtedly is) of Cowper's 
“intimate deformity.” Lord David Cecil is cautious ang 
reticent on the subject, though he is inclined to give: it 
unnecessary prominence. Mr. Thomas reminds us that 
we have absolutely no direct evidence of anything of. the 
sort. His account of the Olney period is particularly ente. 
taining, vivid and perspicuous. And it is a relief to fing 
that his descriptions of Cowper's phases of insanity ‘are 
undistorted by the use of modern psychological jargon, or 
by any other form of pretentious humbug. 

The book is an honest, reliable piece of work, providing 
ample evidence of conscientious and enthusiastic preparation, 
It is not, like The Stricken Deer, a magnificent literary essay, 
but in several material matters it is a more complete, if a 
more prosaic, example of biographical method. The absence 
of a bibliography is to be regretted, for it lessens the value 
of the book to a student. The Index, however, is admirable, 

C. E. Vucwiamy, 


Mr. Lansbury 

Looking Backwards and Forwards. 
(Blackie. 8s. 6d.) 

Ir is a simple fact that the position of George Lansbury is 
unique. If one were asked to name the most representative 
man of Greater London, the difficulty would be to find another 
to put beside him. He has been in public life for almost sixty 
years, has always been in the thick of the fight, and yet is the 
friend of all. There is no Englishman of his generation who 
has stood so unchallengeably above calumny. His honesty 
and disinterestedness are axiomatic. The dirt of polities 
does not touch him ; meanness does not come near him; he 
is a stranger to bitterness. Everybody knows that he will 
end as he began—a simple, joyous, generous, and large-hearted 
son of the people. He has already published an autobiography, 
but this new book implies that his life of varied experience 
and continuous incident might yield half a dozen more volumes 
of reminiscence equally full of human and social interest. 
He writes without effort and is seldom trivial. 

For nearly seventy years Mr. Lansbury has been a denizen 
of East London, although many readers will be surprised to 
learn that he is Suffolk-born. Whitehapel and Poplar as 
he knew them in his youth were part of an unmitigated slum 
desert. Mr. Lansbury’s memories, however, will not allow 
him to say that their people were less happy in the 70's and 
80°s than they are today. Their amusements were meagre 
and crude. The poverty and barbarism were hideous: the 
East End was an utterly derelict region. The people had heard 
of Lord Shaftesbury : “‘ He was a good man, and very very high 
up.” Mr. Lansbury is sure that no one woman or girl could 
be found today in a condition of wretchedness such as that 
displayed by the matchworkers who walked to Westminster 
to protest against Robert Lowe’s tax on matches. The ear- 
ings of an adult ran between 17s. and 25s. ; 30s. a week was 
prosperity. The modern remedial social agencies were not yet 
within sight. The Church, except for a small number o 
devoted men, was dead. But all decent Londoners were 
sternly sabbatarian : ‘‘ My friends and I,”’ says Mr. Lansbury, 
‘“‘ always swore by Sunday.” He describes how the preachers 
and publicans were allied to prevent any relaxation of Sunday 
observance ; and he is sure that the Church today would be 
in a far stronger position with the people if its ministers had 
had the sense to encourage the people to attend service in the 
morning and devote the rest of the day to recreation. Mr. 
Lansbury has witnessed all the changes in the community. 
Until after 1870 East’ Londofi was virtually all English. 
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A Girl of To-morrow 


| 
| 
| MARTHA BROWN M.P. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| Published April, 1935. 7/6. 
“ Living in the thirtieth century, Martha Brown is 
| typical of her times but brilliant as an individual.” — 
| Times Literary Supplement. 
“Fantastic but brilliant: women will sigh over 
}| it and wish they were living in the century described.” 
| —Northern Dispatch. 
| ““* Martha Brown M.P.’ deals with a number of 
i points worth consideration. A challenging book.” 
—Daily Mail. 
“A curious mixture of idealism and revolutionary 
| moral standards. Amorous, glamorous and challeng- 
| = ing.” —Edinburgh Evening News. 
““We recommend everyone to read ‘ Martha 
| Brown M.P.’ ’”—Daily Sketch. 
“‘ The ideas in * Martha Brown M.P.’ are worthy 
| of consideration. One may not agree with Victoria 
Cross, but she is always provocative.” —Bristol. 
Evening World. 
“** Martha Brown’ est un beau théme qui devrait étre 
certainement traduit en francais. Une ceuvre remarq- 
able aussi original que charmant.’’—L’Eclaireur. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 24 


A remarkable novel which everyone should read, by one of the greatest | 
English writers 


iVICTORIA CROSS 


THE FOLLOWING WAS 
BROADCAST 


from the Cape Town radio station on 
June 6th last 


“Martha Brown is a vital, laughing figure, 
and as you read you become quite attached to 
her. . She seems so splendidly alive, and you 
must: admire Victoria Cross’s skill in reproduc- 
ing so much vitality on paper. Amongst other 
things, she is a Reformer, and her great idea 
is to make Merrie England really merry. It 
was a fine idea, and Martha Brown was one 
of the few people who could be guaranteed to 
make it ‘go.’ Victoria Cross presents us with 
Martha Brown as a solution of all our diffi- 

. culties and. perplexities—a woman with a 
splendid vitality and a fine sense of freedom 
and happiness: you will enjoy reading about 
her. There is zest about this book which is 





attractive.” 


WATER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. | 
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Bish and Foreign Bible Society 


AUTUMN MEETING | 
Kingsway Hall, W.C. 


Chairman: 


A. LINDSAY GLEGG, Esq., J.P. 








S peakers: | 


| . 
-PROFESSOR D. ADOLF KELLER | 


| of Geneva. 
_“The Challenge to Christian Youth of Europe | 
to-day.” 


MISS MABEL SHAW 


of Rhodesia. 


THE REV. W. J. PLATT, 


Youth Secretary of the Bible Society. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25th, 
at 7 p.m. 


MUSIC BY KINGSWAY HALL 
CHORAL SOCIETY. 


ADMISSION FREE. 





| Tickets obtainable from 146, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 4. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 


Autumn Publications 
Green Rushes sy maurice WALSH 


In this ingeniously-knit romance of original design, 
Maurice Walsh has gathered about his arch-hero, * The 
Small Dark Man,” a company of kindred souls. 


7s. 6d. net. 
Proud Dust By H. F. BIRKETT 
A striking study of the 


unconquerable soul of the com- 
mon people during the decline of the iron trade in a 
northern English district. 7s. 6d. net. 


Snow Leopard By W. H. HALL 
A thrilling romance of political intrigue and adventure 
on the high seas, in the wilds of Kashmir, and the 


remote highlands beyond the North-West Frontier. 
7s. Gd. net. 


Flotilla of Dreams 3y OLIVIA CLARKE 


In this brilliant romance the author steers her Composer 
and her Singers, her slum Parson and her Society 


people through waters smozoth and troubled. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Books for Boys and Girls by Favourite Authors. 
THE RED SPEARS OF HONAN 

by Escott Lynn 
THE NEW HOUSE AT THE CHALET 
SCHOOL by Elinor M. Brent-Dyer 
JOY’S NEW ADVENTURE by Elsie J. Oxenham 


THROUGH THE GREEN DOOR 
by E. L. Haverfield 


38 Soho Sq., London, W.!. 11 Thistle St., Edinburgh, 2 
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The Jews began to pour in after the great Russian 
massacres of fifty years ago. Mr. Lansbury has no patience 
with those who hold that East London was ruined by the 
alien. On the contrary, he affirms, it was pulled out of its 
sink of misery mainly by foreigners. 

He was made a trade-unionist by the great dock strike of 
1889, and soon afterwards he left the Liberals, having reached 
his present faith, that in Socialism lies the only hope of an 
equitable and peaceful world. He was a pioneer organiser of 
demonstrations by East-Londoners in the West End. He 
led the first women’s suffrage procession. He has served two 
terms in prison: one as a suffragist, being at once released by 
means of the hunger-strike ; the other in 1920, along with his 
colleagues of the Poplar Board of Guardians. He remains 
impenitent on the issue of Poplarism. Its purpose, he says, 
was to transfer the burden of poor relief from the misery 
boroughs to London as a whole ; and this purpose was fulfilled 
through the imprisonment of the Guardians at Brixton. 

He controlled the Daily Herald for a dozen years. The 
oddest thing in these reminiscences is his revelation of the 
fact that in 1912 he wanted Frank Harris to take over the 
editorship, and that Harris said he was willing, if the owners 
would allow him to run the paper on the pure teachings of Christ ! 

Mr. Lansbury has fought elections with gusto, and has got 
much more enjoyment out of the Commons than would have 
been expected by those who know him only as an agitator. 
Parliament, he says, has grown vastly in efficiency. As a 
man with a natural gift of speech he has always been interested 
in oratory. He was under the spell of Mr. Gladstone, though 
he could not understand his denseness concerning Labour. 
Balfour seemed to him by far the greatest parliamentarian of 
the age. Of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald he says, rather acutely, 
** he always spoke as though he had something else in his mind 
which he thought it unwise to reveal.” Of the great London 
event of 1926 he remarks that few of the leaders who con- 
sented to the general strike had any realisation of the fact that 
such a strike if successful must mean revolution. His faith in 
the common people is invincible ; and so thorough an English- 
man is he that he is convinced “ this great people will once 
again lead the world,” and next time along the path of peace. 

He writes easily and with charm, but is always careless. 
He thanks his daughter and Mr. Raymond Postgate for reading 
his proofs. They should at least have corrected the elder’s 
slips in grammar and his spelling of familiar proper names ; 
told him the meaning of *‘ cockney saturnalia,”’ and expunged 
a sentence such as this: “ My mother died when my first 
child was born.” That would seem to imply a new peril in 


childbirth. S. IX. RATCLIFFE. 


French and English 


My Old World. 7s. 6d.) 

Tue dream of England which haunted a small boy in a village 
of Northern France, over fifty years ago, has resulted in the 
series of works by which the Abbé Dimnet has won an 
audience here and in America. Perhaps few Frenchmen have 
ever used our language with greater ease than he, in his Bronté 
Sisters, The Art of Thinking, and other books. The new work 
by him, My Old World, may be found still more attractive, as 
showing the inner history of this literary achievement. 

The author’s family, and his own birth and education, con- 
nected him with a section of France whose inhabitants boasted 
the enhanced patriotism of frontier people. Both Belgium 
and Germany were close at hand. But for many English 
readers the scenes of his boyhood are interesting on account 
of their connexion with our later War. Born at Trélon, he was 
familiar with the Forest of Mormal, the pasture lands of French 
Flanders, and such towns as Lille and Hazebrouck. Some of 
us, visiting these scenes in recent years, have found it hard 
enough to recognize the expected glamour in their reserved 
and unpromising features. The Abbé Dimnet, confessing he 
had once been prejudiced against Lille, now writes of them in 
such a way as to expose their hidden vitality. He was above 
all attracted to Douai, renowned, for him, as the lost centre 
of sixteenth-century English learning. Only by chance did 
the eager schoolboy discover that the old Douai_ tradition 
was still upheld in the English Benedictine College. 

Cambrai, another town that rouses English echoes, was 
fated to wear for the Abbé Dimnet an aspect peculiarly and 
forbiddingly French. At the Cathedral school there he expe- 


By Ernest Dimnet. (Cape. 
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rienced strict Gallic discipline, and long hours of study wi — 


recreation. Yet there he developed so great a Preference 
intellectual joys that a new book could become an-im, he 
friend, and a mastery of Latin could ease the personal aon: 
of home-sickness. There, too, was fostered that love Of the 
English language which an uncle had first planted in big 
willing mind. In consequence, the school lives more hay, 
in his memories of Cambrai than does the Seminary to Whig 
he returned later, rebelling inwardly against its antiguas 
teaching of theology and its prison-like rules. 
It should not be inferred, however, that the Abbé Dimas 
has anglicized himself into a contempt or even a dislike for his 
native country. In this quiet record he gives chap 
and appreciative sketches of his three young aunts, of 3 
miracle-working chapel in the Trélon woods, of the pastures 
and peasants known to his boyhood. These pictures Tetine 
into the background only to give place to the author's keg, 
delight in mental discoveries and the fruits of reading » 
reflection. Statements revealing a wise and matured Outlook 
are to be met with throughout the book. ‘“ Children are 
childish ” is a remark that many adults might well take to 
heart. Again, he speaks of happiness as a state more easily 
known in retrospect than at the moment. It is this knowledge 
that now enables him to pay such mellow tribute to his lif: 
in Douai, and to recall with gratitude “ the long slow years in 
which his soul ripened in peace in its closed garden.” We 
leave him looking for the first time on the New York sky. 
scrapers, not regretting the change, but aware that one’s old 
world has a tint of its own, altered perhaps by time and 
distance, but for ever indelible. Sytva Norman, 


Courage Rewarded 


The Vision of Piers Plowman. By William Langland. Newly 
rendered into modern English by Henry W. Wells: (Sheed 
and Ward. 8s. 6d.) ‘ 

THERE is, it seems to me, only one way to approach aa 

attempt of this sort, and that is as a translation. If the 

language of the original is not foreign, in the sense of being 
incomprehensible or very difficult, then there is no excuse 
for the attempt. I have always been angered by “ modem 

versions ’’ of Chaucer, not only because they compare s0 ill 








with the original, but because they are unnecessary. (I read — —— 
Chaucer regularly for years with preparatory schoolboys, 
and, after the first few minutes, they never found the differ- 
ence of language come between them and their enjoyment.) _ 


In the case of Langland, there is more excuse. Though the 
period is roughly the same, the language is more difficult, 
and allegory is harder to follow than straight narrative. 

It must be said at once that Mr. Wells’ version is both 
dignified and attractive. He has boldly solved the textual | 
difficulties, taking the satisfactory view that the poem is 
the work of a single writer, and helping himself to all three 
drafts, so as to secure an optimum version. | 

The most conspicuous merit of the new version is that 
it has something of the simplicity and space of the original. 


*‘ Shoemakers and shepherds and such simple peasants 


Pierce with a pater noster the palace of heaven, 

And pass purgatory penniless at their earthly parting, 

Go into the bliss of paradise for their pure faith, 

Who were imperfect here in knowing and living. 

There have been countless clerks who have cursed the hour 

That they could construe:further than credo in dewm patrem.” 
For his effect Mr. Wells relies largely upon alliteration : 

*“T called Kit my wife and Calote my. daughter : 

‘ Arise and reverence God’s resurrection, 

And creep to the cross kneeling, and kiss it for a jewel’. 

God's blessed body it bore: to our salvation. 

It has force to frighten the fiend always. 

No grisly ghost may glide where it shadoweth.” 

He does not shirk or bowdlerise: his rendering stands up 
well, for instance, to the scene where Gula (Gluttony) is if 
the tavern, although, metre or no metre, ‘* gleeman’s mongrel” 
is a weak substitute for “* gleeman’s bitch.” 

The whole question of modernising is full of difficulty. 
What is ‘* modern’ English ? Is it a question of dictionary, 
date, or usage? Is “ housel”’ a modern word? And “ unknit”? 
But, whatever may be said, it would be absurd not to salute 
this attempt to honour a great English poet. Mr. Wells’ 
translation gives more than a hint of Langland’s genius, 
and more than an echo of his music. Whether it will gain 3 
him any more readers is another matter. 

L. A. G, STRONG. 
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CHRISTMAS and 
NEW YEAR 


TOURS TO 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Nov. 29, Dec. 13 and 
27, 1925. Jan. 10, 
1936. 
Reduced Return Fares to 

Capetown : 
£90 first class; 
£60 second class; 
£30 tourist class. 
Fares to other South 
African Ports on appli- 
cation. 


ROUND AFRICA 
TOURS 


Dec. 28, 1935, and Jan. 3, 
1936, from London. Fares 
for the round voyage: 
£105 first class; 
£6560 tourist class. 














CHRISTMAS TOURS 
TO MADEIRA 
Dec. 13. and 20, 1935, 

from Southampton. 
Reduced Return Fare: 
&20 first class. 





Write for illustrated 
folders to: 
Head Offices 
3 Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 
125 Pall Mall, S.W.1, 
or Local Agents. 
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with confidence 


A comfortable shave means a good start to the 
day. If you find shaving a bore in the morning, 
give Parke-Davis Shaving Cream atrial. It really 
does soften the beard quickly and effectively, 
and yet protects the skin from_ irritation. 
Sold in large 1s. 6d. tubes by all chemists. 






PARKE-DAVIS 


nVinK pall 





Write to Box 113/40, Euthymol, 50, Beak m 
Street, London, W.1, for a free 7-day CS 
sample of Parke-Davis Shaving Cream. von 


NaNO aN SESEREEE 


YOUR MONEY 


How can you incest it? 


Many of us in these times have certain funds, or 
savings, available for investment, but are unable to 
decide on the wisest method to adopt. What are 
the alternatives? 


GILT-EDGED SECURITIES will provide us with 
safety, but little else. The return is under 3 
per cent., and the prospects of appreciation 
negligible. 


FOREIGN BONDS show a generous yield, but 
which of us cares to risk his money abroad with 
the world in its present unsettled condition! 


PREFERENCE AND ORDINARY SHARES of 
many companies look attractive, but we hesitate 
before putting all our eggs into any one 
industrial or commercial undertaking. 


Both generous yield and widespread safety are, how- 
ever, available to the purchaser of 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
FIXED TRUST CERTIFICATES 


which provide, not a share in the Trust, but an 
actual holding in each of the 25 leading British 
Companies listed below whose combined net assets 
exceed £350,000,000. 


Series ‘A’ 
Ass. Portland Cement Wallpaper Manufact. 
Bank of England Commercial Bank of 
British Match Corp. Australia 
J. & P. Coats Burmah Oil Co. 
Furness Withy & Co. Bell Telephone, 
General Electric Co. Canada 
Harrisons & Crosfield Caleutta Electric 
Imperial Airways A. Guinness, Son & Co. 
Imperial Chemical Bank of New Zealand 
Imperial Tobacco Co. Johannesburg Con. Inv. 
Marks & Spencer S. African Breweries 
Patons & Baldwins Victoria Falls & Trans- 
Prudential Assurance vaal Power 


Tate & Lyle Trinidad Leaseholds 


Sums from £16 upwards can be invested through 
any Bank or Stockbroker, and the investment can 
be realised at any time, at the then Stock Exchange 
selling prices of the constituent shares. 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. 
Ltd. acts as Trustee, holds all the securities in its 
own name, and distributes dividends to investors at 
regular intervals without charge. 


At present prices, and on the basis of Dividends— 
including Share Bonuses up to 10 per cent.—paid 
by the various companies, May, 1934, to May, 1935, 
the yield on these certificates is 


4:7 


and increasing prosperity amongst the companies 
over which the investment is spread will mean in- 
creasing dividends for holders of these certificates. 


Full particulars can be obtained from any branch of 
the Midland Bank, from any Stockbroker, or by 
writing for ‘Booklet 15’ to FIXED TRUST 
INVESTMENTS LTD., 160 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
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Fiction 


By SEAN 
Woman of Gienshiels. By Lennox Kerr. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Polly Oliver. By A. E. Coppard. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
{In Search of Love. By Francis Stuart. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Victory to the Vanquished. By Barbara Goolden. (Chapman 
and Hall. 7s. 6d.) 
They Followed Dancing. By John Clappen. (Heinemann. 
Zs. 6d.) 


SomEBopy said an artist should have no opinions. Certainly 
a reviewer dare have ro dislikes. A handful of books, so 
many chunks of life, are thrown at him and his digestion is 
expected to taste and assimilate each with equal relish : 
all he can question is the cooking. Here are four of them and 
each one valid in its own way, effective and pertinent in its 
own way: a book about workers in Scotland, a book about 
middle-class Galsworthian lovers in London: a book about 
country-folk, mainly, hoping sadly or merrily between heaven 
and earth; a book about movie people which makes things 
stand on their heads. Four authors in a row all a-singing in 
different keys—* This is life !** It is enough te addle any man 
—to make him sigh Heigh-Ho for the good old days before 
the Renaissance and the Reformation and the Revolution 
(French and Industrial) when all men saw all life as a unity 
and opinions had not broken the mould of things into 
10,000,000 fragments... 

But character still holds things together. In Lennox Kerr's 
splendid novel about workers in some Scottish industrial 
area Mary Bassett is a heroine whose vigour and whose 
pluck lifts one out of oneself into a state of excitement that 
makes one feel positive, while one reads, that this one of the 
quartet is right—that this és life. Its theme is: 

** Does the road wind uphill all the way ? 
Aye, to the very end!" 
Men strive in this book, and women too, and in their courageous, 
blind, defeated, striving one is made one with humanity 
in the mass. One could, indeed, quarrel with the way in 
which Mr. Kerr tells about them, but where there is so much 
sincerity and so much infectious enthusiasm and love for 
human beings it seems paltry to say that there is a lack of 
‘art.’ Before so fiery a book all such impressive dictums 
as “that art is art because it is not life’ seem to become 
suddenly invalidated and one says, But this book ¢s life itself ! 

Frankly, then, this is not a novel to be critical about. 
What one might feel about it in six months’ time I have not 
the slightest idea: possibly one might feel very little about 
it as a book but a great deal about Mr. Kerr's personality 
and about the stern section of life he has so evidently experi- 
enced at first hand. Though I do think that the character 
of Mary Bassett, the factory-girl, the lover, the wife and 
mother, fighting for her own sense of pride in her own humanity 
or fighting for the humanity of her children, is not likely to 
be forgotten easily by anyone who reads of her. With Love 
on the Dole, and Means Test Man, it must be added to the 
list of the indispensable chronicles of the poor folk of our 
time. But do not think it is drab or depressing. It is, certainly, 
a challenge to one’s weakness of spirit and the weak of spirit 
will pass it by—but unless one is deader and deafer and 
dumber than a fish one cannot fail to be invigorated by the 
courage and the fire of Mary Bassett. If one must, unwillingly, 
be critical, however—thankless and ungrateful task—it 
might have been wished that Mr. Kerr had managed, or wished, 
or been able, or chosen to adopt a less rough-and-ready 
style than : 

“They knew and Mary knew they knew Mary Bassett would stand 
no nonsense. She was still ‘ all right,’ just as Meg remained ‘ A sure 
thing,’ but heaven help the man who tried to be funny with Mary. 
She could crack a fellow into his place like a man with a whip. 
And they liked her because she brought no risk to them. They 
knew Mary was not out to ‘catch’ them. She knew the right reply 
to every High Street joke. And she gave a fellow just enough sport 
to justify his manhood without bringing any chancy stuff into 
BS RIER Geiss a: 5 


But—what would you? Mr. Kerr is not that kind of artist, 


and every writer has the faults of his own qualities, and there 
are occasions—I have a vague feeling that this is one—when 
a critic should cock a blind-eye to the spavin in a winner. 
After this graceless piece of fumbling through the bushes 
of criticism it is a pleasure to get into the straight with 
Mr. Coeppard. 


For he always matches grace of manner with 


O'FAOLAIN 


interest of material, and even when, as in some of these stor; 
he is fanciful or piquant or even bizarre he never fails to }, 
curious about human beings for their own sakes. Here life 
not ingurgitated as it is by Mr. Kerr: it is, rather, sipped x 
by a connoisseur for whom the flavour is everything, So ony 
always has a feeling that life as Mr. Coppard sees it Thoves ip 
strange lights and takes on whimsical patterns and g eat 
part of his charm is that his characters are unpredictabl. 
This is just a little bit dangerous, however, and because fewer 
than usual of these stories keep within the round of Common 
experience I feel that there are other volumes I should rather 
give to somebody who wanted to taste the essential Coppani, 
Or if I chose this volume I should hasten to mark “The(j 
Rascal,” a tender story about an old sinner who cannot Confess 
to his priest and whom his priest can hardly find it in his hea 
to chide : or ‘“ Uncle Hobart” in which whimsy and reality ay 
nicely mixed ; or above all, the story whose character gives th. 
title to the book —“ Emergency Exit,” where full rein is given t, 
romar.c2 and there has been room to build up atmosphere ani 
the story-teller plays on us with his bag of surprises and ye 
the sharp tooth of reality is always coming up like a rok 
through a placid sea. More than ever in reading this volume 
will the reader feel the affinity between Coppard and Handy, 
or that Coppard is a kind of feminine counterpart of Hariy, 
There is something of the same—though much subdued— 
sense of irony : pointed by the contrast between the rich and 
lovely rural scene and the melancholy event, or by the use of 
the unexpected incident, unforeseen by the character it 
affects ; there is the same notion of character as an unstable 
and erratic unbalance of emotions ; the same hankering for 
romance restrained by a natural cynicism ; there is the same 
desire to toy with a “* yarn.” 

Except in so far as he sways always towards the 
extravagant, is Mr. Francis Stuart really distinctively Irish? 


This novel, In Search of Love, with its commonplace title f 


and its most uncommon story—though well related to common 
things, mainly the cinema—is one of those curious books 
that makes a reviewer wish that, as sometimes happens with 
Commissions and the like, there could be printed side by 
side a majority and a minority report. For I find that 
several people who have read the book have found it vastly 
entertaining and amusing, whereas to me it is all written 
in a style like Mr. Buster Keaton’s face and with a grave. 
digger sense of humour that made me want to groan rather 
than smile. It starts with quite a good idea—that ther 
could be a woman known as Mrs. Public, or Everybody's 
Mummy, a symbol of the taste of the millions, whose opinion 
on whatever a cinema corporation planned to do should be 
an infallible measure of its popularity. But then a new 
motif comes in—Mrs. Public becomes a movie star and takes 
part in a whaling picture. Here extravaganza takes the 
boards and we find Coral Century, the younger star, riding 
on a whale’s back at night in the arms of a harpooner who 
has made love to her. Is this satire on the cinema? It 
appears to be, for the scene is filmed and makes a huge success. 
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But the corporation now takes to making semi-sadistic prison 
pictures and trans-continental-express pictures and Con! 
Century makes love to the engine-stoker on the front buffers 
of the midnight express. But where is Mrs. Public? And 
there is nothing about the buffers in the film. And then 
there is an inexplicable bit about a radiographic camera ani 
a lady in her bunk .. . and there are exits and entrances 
of minor characters whose function seems to this dull-witted 
reviewer, at least, to be entirely without point. I am afraid 
I must take my courage in my hands and, like the child ia 
the fable, say ‘“* The Emperor has no clothes.” 

Victory to the Vanquished and They Followed Dancing 
drop into their compartments as easily as letters in 4 
sorting office. They are efficient, the former eminently %, 
sufficiently sympathetic, interesting enough to make one 
willing to read on to the end, but they hardly leave aly 
powerful impress on the mind or lead one to feel that any 
new world has been opened up by their authors. It i, 
perhaps, unfair to put them together, for Miss Barbar 
Goolden is a practised hand, and one does not need to be 
told that Mr. Clappen is new to novel-writing. 
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HARROGATE 


THE SPA ina 
HOLIDAY ENVIRONMENT 


Renewed Vitality in tonic air and glorious scenery. 
Harrogate leads ; it is not a substitute for foreign 
spas, and your £ is worth 20/-. 

No Kur tax, no luxury tax, no after cure, no 

tedious journeys. 
Only 3} to 4 hours by luxurious Pullman or other 
expresses from London (King’s Cross), Glasgow or 
Edinburgh (Waverley). Monthly Return Tickets 
1d. a mile 3rd class, 13d. a mile 1st. 
Cure Booklet or Holiday Guide with List of Hotels 
Free, No. 24 Royal Baths, Harrogate, or any 
L.N.E.R. Agency. 
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HUTCHINSON’s Autumn Booxs 


TOVARISH 


The ODYSSEY of a SIBERIAN EXILE 
by P. C. ETTIGHOFFER 


This is believed to be the only record of a war 
prisoner’s fate in Siberia. In graphic style it relates 
the almost incredible experiences of this unfortunat 
German, who, caught in St. Petersburg on the outbreak 








which time he travelled half way round the world 
16 illustratiens 12 6 


EMPIRE OF THE 
SNAKES 


by F. G. CARNOCHAN & 
H. C. ADAMSON 


The Empire of the Snakes is a secret organisation whes 
members are possessed of a remarkable knowledge ¢t 
herbs and drugs. Even the mest poisonous snake is 





harmless against their * magie.? The author, after 
long and patient initiation, was allowed to become a 
member 26 unusual illustraticis le | 





PADDOCK 
PERSONALITIES 


by J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH 


The Marquis of Zetland contributes an intreduction, 
in- which he writes: ‘“ Major Fairfax-Blakeborough s 
knowledge of Turf history is extensive, and no one is 
more competent to write such a volume this on 
17 Serene 


trainers and jockeys ” 17 idiu 
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A selection of new THRILLERS 


A. L. ELSWORTHY 
DEATH GLIDES IN 


Mystery, murder, and political plots in Cairo make this thrilling 
first novel equally exciting and unexpected 


J. L. MORRISSEY 
DESIGN FOR BLACKMAIL 


« thu ~ 





O SOI 


James McKnight, C.1.D. man, returns t 
the grouse shooting seasor He had his work cut cut, tee 


this original and diverting yarn 


H. M. STEPHENSON 
A KILLER ©& HIS STAR 


“The suspense is, maintained to the very last lhne — 
Public Opinion ‘“ Always interesting and often abserb- 
ing ’—Liverpool Post 7/6 
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Current Literature 
GAREERS. AND. OPENINGS FOR WOMEN 


Chet &~ "By.Ray Strachey * ~ 

Mrs. Strachéy has written ‘a sensible book, (Faber, 7s. 6d.), 
of which the most useful-part for the girl or parent who will 
use it as a hand-book is the bibliography, while for the general 
reader the survey at*the beginning is the most interesting. 
In these introductory chapters the author points. out a number 
of facts that are not generally known. For instance : 


* Four out of every five women in England, Scotland and Ireland 
are wage earners at some period of their lives. Of these rather more 
than one-third are engaged’in some form of personal or domestic 
service, one-third in industry, and the rest in commerce, transport, 
clerical work, or professional occupations.” 


¢ 


oe 


Again, she observes that traditions as to what is * woman’s 
work * varies very much from one part of the country to 
another : : o 

* The distribution of women workers depends much more than 
that of men upon the existence in any given district of particular 
women’s trades, and.in places where these are plentiful as many-as 
sixty per cent. of all the women of the community over the age of 
fourteen are sometimes found at work.” : os 


Such districts include, of course, Lancashire and Cheshire, 
and also the district round Dundee, and the Potteries. But to 
group Chelsea and Marylebone and Kensington together is to 
find that fifty-five per cent. of the adult female population 
there also works for wages. Another fact of which it is useful 
to be reminded, is that not only are women’s wages almost 
universally lower than those of men, but that even industries 
where piecework is the rule the rates for women are generally 
substantially lower than those for men. This principle is of 
course, carefully enshrined in the rules of the Civil Service, 
and in the teaching profession. Great Britain remains—as an 
American writer recently pointed out—substantially * a man’s 
island.” . No British male-need at present feel alarm. Mrs. 
Strachey has much to say about'the attitude of Trades Unions 
in the matter of ** equal pay.” That it is possible to maintain 
the principle is, as she points out, proved by the textile indus- 
tries, where for historical reasons equal piece work rates have 
been the custom from time immemorial. The chief ill dis- 
closed’ by the book is, however, a tragedy shared by boys and 
girls—the over-worked * school leaver ’’ of fourteen, and the 
out-of-work young adult. Her book is divided on an excellent 
plan. She takes first the problems of the girl who seeks work 
at fourteen, then that of the girl whose parents can afford to 
keep her at school till sixteen, and so on with successive age 
groups, taking last the girl who does a post-graduate course 
and who does not enter the labour market till she is in her 
*twenties. The author has not had space to’ consider out-of- 
the-way openings at much length, but in: her bibliography 
points out where particular and up-to-date information can 
be had. , 


THE WAY OF THE DICTATORS 
By L. Broad and L.- Russell 


Here is the story of dictatorship in Europe told cursorily 
but competently, by two writers who have taken pains to 
compress within the boards of a comparatively short book 
(Hutchinson, 12s. 6d.) the;tale of the nine dictators of the 
modern world. In_it, Hitler and Mussolini appear as the 
* constitutional ”. dictators, Dollfuss and King Alexander 
as the “martyr” dictators, Kemal and Pilsudski as_ the 
* military ” dictators, President Roosevelt, strangely enough, 
as the “ unconstitutional despot,” Lenin and Stalin as the 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat... The reader who wishes to 
have a readable and compact summary of what these rulers 
have attempted, and how they rose to power, will find it here. 
But the authors have missed the opportunity, Which in their 
preface -they: promise to seize, of examining‘the real nature 
of the challenge to democracy which the dictators of today have 
thrown down. The final chapter, ** What Then of England ?”’ 
merely skims the surface and leaves the reader with a sense of 
a useful work left unfinished. 


THE TRAVELLER’S. RUSSIA 


By Burton Holmes 


Mr. Burton Holmes is now about to begin his forty-second 
consecutive Jecturing season in the United States; and 
in order to gather material for it, he went to the U.S.S.R., 
taking his courage in both hands with. that intrepidity for 
which his race and profession. have become justly renowned. 
It is perhaps typical that he knew no word of Russian, that 
he should not have known a cinema from a coal-mine, but 
that he should have received-a 25 per cent. reduction in his 
fares from the official Soviet Tourist Agency. The Traveller's 
Russia (Putnam, 10s. 6d.) is a superficial description of his 


. to. describe this book asthe worst on’ this subject 
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_ but not responsible government. *: Professor Marchant: urges 


i before we try to.make it into .the universal international 


+ to the distressed areas under the title of ** Life on the Dole.” 


“* A Japanese Workman at Home,” 
to .our standards, he needs in order to live decently. 


Se 


three weeks’ hardships on the well-beaten trail through Mos 
Leningrad and the €rimeas” It would: be an ‘undets mee 


it must be among the three most trivial books ever at 
It is profusel¥, illustrated by the familiar Russian ¢ me, 
photographs, the “least * commonplace of ‘which have ie. 
supplied ‘by’.the “Soviet authorities...” = NYe Deen 
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“THE SEPTEMBER’ REVIEWS’: |° 

Two excellent articles on education in the Nineteenth’ Piturs 
should be widely read. Dr. Cloudesley’ Brereton plead Ae th 
. strengthening of the * central school” with its insistenge 4 
technical rather than literary training, while Mr. KE. Sharwoo4 
Smith commends the secondary day school and suggests that 
the great public schools are over-populated and_ tnduly 
dominated by tradition. Mr. Mardy Jones writes very hope. 
fully on * The Political Outcome of English Education jy 
India,” where English is more than ever the common tongu: 
of the educated classes. Mr. Ramsay Muir, discussing’ “ The 
Balance of Parties” on the basis of the last five generg| 
elections, predicts a Conservative victory next time With g 
greatly reduced majority. Most Liberals, he thinks, will only 
vote for Liberal candidates and, failing them, will abstaip, 
He estimates that there are in all four million Liberal voters 
out of thirty millions. Mr. Lorimer gives an_ interesting 
account of. Kashmir’s new constitution, with representative 
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that electricity can compete with gas more favourably 
than Professor Bone would admit in his article in the June 
number. 

Sir Herbert Samuel's survey of “ The Present Situation,” 
given to the Liberal Summer School, is printed in the Con. 
temporary. He looks for a Liberal-Labour conciliation, but 
laments the refusal of Labour to act with the Liberals, Sip 
Herbert ridicules the familiar phrases about the anti-Liberal 
* tendencies of the time”? as meaningless. ‘* There is a force 
that drives us on,” he quotes, “and yet We are that force.” 
Professor Salvemini in a caustic article on ‘* Mussolini, the 
Foreign Office and Abyssinia,” suggests that the Government's 
hands are tied by the Anglo-Italian agreement of 1925 about 
concessions to Great Britain for the Lake Tana dam and to 
Italy for a railway from north to south, and that French 
support has been assured by the agreement of January last 
between M. Laval and Il Duce. Lord Noel-Buxton’s im- 
pressions of ‘ Moscow 1935” are on the whole favourable: 
‘*a marked moral gain lies in the cult. of enthusiasm for 
industrial production,” he thinks, despite the official campaign 
against Christianity. 

The hundredth number of The Round Table surveys the 
main issues of the time and discusses recent’ events at home 
and in the Dominions with the calm wisdom. that has always 
characterised this admirable quarterly. The article on ** Europe, 
the League and -Abyssinia ” maintains that ‘the League 
must. be restored as a ‘conference system of ‘all the nations 


policeman,” and that the League ‘must seek to bring about 
such changes “*as may be reasonably necessary,” whether 
in frontiers or in tariffs, to satisfy discontented countries. Two 
articles on South African native policy and the problem of 
Zasutoland and the other protectorates and an articl 
Jasutoland and the other protectorates and an article on 
* Agricultural Policy and Health” are specially ‘to be noted. 
In the Fortnightly Mr. Hugh Massingham describes a visit 


He contrasts unfavourably what he regards as the dull pas- 
sivity of Tyneside with the active discontent of South Wales, 
but it may be that*-Mr. Massingham does not know how to 
approach the cautious Northumbrian. Mr. W.-H: Chamberlin 
writes on “ Russia’s Red Fascism,” showing how. closely the 
new type of Communism approximates to the Fascist or Nazi 
régime. Mr. Giinther Stein, in an instructive ‘account of 
shows how little, relatively 
Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn, .discussing the Abyssinian crisis; holds that 
as * The Price of Peace ’» Great Britain should buy off Italy 
with territorial concessions, presumably in Africa and without 
apparent regard tothe wishes of the natives. 

Blackwood’s has a. most-interesting account, by Mr. R. 0. 
Pearse, of a long ‘motor-tour.'from~ South Africa up * The 
Great Rift Valley ” to the-edge of the Sudan. Adventurous 
motorists who delight in fine scenery should note Mr. Pearse’s 
article. 

In the National Review the Duchess of Atholl condemns 
‘Planning ” with much vigour. Sir Frank Fox and’ Admiral 





‘ 


Harper Jament the weakness of our Navy, Army and Air 
Pe EF ee io es : 3 “2 a : 
Forte*®; ! while Professor- Hearnshaw: in good round terms 
predicts the collapse of -Herr-Hitter’s dictatorship. 
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Travel 
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Egypt Calls 


By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


A First visit to Egypt is one of the great experiences of life. 
It ranks with such red-letter occasions as one’s first flight, 
landing in the New World for the first time, and the first view 
of the Pacific. I had been through the Suez Canal over twenty 
years before, but last year had my first sight of Cairo and the 
Nile in Egypt. I have a friend, a much-travelled man, who 
goes on long business voyages every year. He visits every 
continent. He is equally at home in Peking or Patagonia, 
but whithersoever he is setting off he always manages to 
include a week or two in Egypt on the outward or homeward 
journey. For years he raved about Egypt to me. Although 
I too had travelled the five continents, I did not know Egypt. 
It was boring to have to listen to endless praises of a country 
with which I was unfamiliar. 

Since my visit to Egypt last year I too understand. Every 
journey I plan in the hope that soon I may be back 
again within sight of the Nile. As long as life lasts I shall 
never forget my first view of the Pyramid of Cheops. I 
arrived at the Mena House after dark. A large bowl of red 
roses had been placed in my bedroom by the attentive director 
of the hotel—one of the best in the world. I walked out 
on the baleony, but I saw nothing. I was enveloped in 
blackness. Bats flitted past me. Strange perfumes assailed my 
senses. The sound of chirping crickets and of barking dogs 
in the Arab village was wafted to my ears. Right in front, in 
the direction of the desert, was what seemed a black wall. 
Disappointed, I returned to my room and undressed. Before 
turning in I went out on the baleony once more. My eyes 
grew accustomed to the darkness. The firmament was 
splashed with stars. A crescent moon, like a sickle, was 
opposite me. Suddenly I noticed that the stars stopped and 
there was just blackness in front of me. By degrees it took 











3 MONTHS REST IN THE SUN 
ROUND VOYAGE TICKETS TO 
AUSTRALIA AND BACK 


VIA MEDITERRANEAN PORTS 
EGYPT, ADEN AND COLOMBO 


FIRST CLASS £140 AND £150 
TOURIST £61-10-0 TO £135 
THIRD CLASS £57 TO £73-10-0 
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MANAGERS 
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WEST END OFFICES: 14 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 AND 

NO. 1 AUSTRALIA HOUSE. STRAND, W.C.2. 
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shape. It was a pyramid, scemingly so close that I 
almost throw something at it. ... A few hours later after 
sunrise, I walked up to the Pyramids before the day's work 
I wanted to have that wonder region to myself. J achieved 
my purpose. Great white clouds rushed by. I reviewed 
political events of the past twenty years. We lived in & Work 
of change. The Pyramid riveted my attention. [¢ and | 
were alone in whirling space. It alone was stable, 

it stood as it had rested for 5,000 years, the emblem of 
eternity. a 










How explain the charm of Egypt ? It is not only the gy, 
shine, because often one longs for shadow ; it is not even the 
wonderful temples and museums, because in shame T confess 
I sometimes longed to escape from a surfeit of ancient dyngs. 
ties and Egypt's steried past ; it is not only the mosaic gf 
human types to be met in Cairo bazaars ; nor is it the Oppor- 
tunity, of great intercst to an Englishman, of studying the 
problems of the future relations of East and West. I wap. 
dered into the hotel garden past masses of bougainvillias ang 
exotic plants to the blue-green waters of the swimming-pool, 
I could not explain to myself the magic charm of Egypt, ] 
only knew that, like my friend, I too would henceforth be hel 
in its spell. Two days later I went for a pilgrimage to gq 
the excavations at Saggara. I met a Scotsman who has spent 
fifty years in the service of Egypt helping to unravel the story 
of its past. Although he had retired he could not keep away 
from Egypt, he said. He asked nothing better of life thap 
to die among the ruins, tombs and pottery of his adopted 
land. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for Egypt’s fascination is that 
the visitor feels that he is touching the life of his ancestorswith 
unexpected vividness. As he wanders in the tombs in the 
Valley of the Kings near Luxor and elsewhere, and as he 
studies the mural reliefs and paintings on the walls, he getsa 
glimpse of what life was like 4,000 or 5,000 years ago. Heis 
studying the ordinary things of life. The pictures tell the 
daily life of ordinary men and women at the dawn of history, 
He sees a slave fattening geese, a sailing ship on the Nile, a 
donkey and foal, the winnowing of corn, an ox being thrown, 
ship-building, carpenters at- work, ‘* clerks ” busy in an estate 
office, village elders coming to give evidence, a dwarf 
leading two hounds, cattle being driven through a stream 
and peasant women carrying fowls by the wings as they 
do today on their way with offerings. I had never expected 
to be made to feel that the ancient Egyptians were real 
human-bcings. 

No one should go to Upper Egypt unless he has steeped 
himself in the wonders of the Cairo Museum—surely one of 
the most interesting buildings in the world. A few days later 
I was hearing from the lips of Mr. Howard Carter in the 
welcome cool of the vestibule of the Winter Palace at Luxor 
the immortal story of the Tutankhamen discovery. 

Lifé in Egypt could never have been more interesting than 
it is today. Every time you drive along the road to Giza you 
move to and fro from the world of Abraham to the world ol 
Henry Ford. Despite Mr. Kipling, East and West have met with 
a vengeance. When I flew from Cairo to Jerusalem in fou 
hours I pondered on the vast changes taking place around us. 
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The Air Age is only beginning. In a year or two we shall be ( 
spending weck-ends at Cairo, we shall be flying across Asia in 
twenty-four hours. The relations of Europe and the East wil § 


become ever closer. This metamorphosis is of vital interest 
to the British Empire. It behoves us to send the Professors 0 
foresight that Mr. Wells talks of to the banks of the Nile, the 
meeting place of three continents, to study these changing 
conditions. 

For the traveller in search of sunshine and mental stimuli 
tion I know no better holiday than a visit to Egypt. 





Winter in Egypt, a brochure with full details of Inclusive 
Tours, as well as other informative literature, may be obtained 
gratis and post free from the Egypt Travel Bureau, 29 Regett 
Street, S.W.1. 
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British Spas 


THOsE whose habit is to follow the swallow 
in chase of the perpetual sunbeam will be 
disturbed by the knowledge that this 
migrant is said to be making its trek south- 
wards a week or two earlier this year. 
This news may be expected to hasten the 
start of the autumn exodus to more 
equatoris! climes. But the swallow’s pas- 
sage is not always a reliable weather 
forecast; some prophets have in fact 
promised us as fine an early autumn as 
this country has enjoyed for several years 
past. To stay or not to stay is thus a 
question each one must answer for himself. 
« * * 
If only a short autumn holiday is 
mooted, nothing is likely to be more 
pleasant than a two or three weeks’ cruise 
round the Mediterranean coast or a voyage 
to the Atlantic isles, or as is possible in 
some instances, a combination of both. 
But if we are to be indulged with a mild 
autumn at home, the appeal of a cruise 
may not be as strong and our British 
resorts may hope for an extended season. 
For it is only fair, after all, that we should 
try to support our home travel industry, 
more especially since those responsible 
have done so much to make certain British 
resorts, inland and by the sea, attractive 
all the year round. Given good weather, 
what places abroad can offer greater 
amenities at all seasons than the main 
resorts of our own South Coast: East- 
bourne, Hastings, Brighton, Worthing, 
Southsea, Bournemouth, Torquay and 
others ? There are, too, many places in 
Britain which are pleasant enough to be 
in, even though they do not claim to offer 
the benefits of sea air or as much sunshine 
as coastal towns ; namely, our inland Spas. 
* * * 
The improvements which have latterly 
occurred in most British Spas have to be 
seen to be believed. Outside these 
shores their names are becoming world- 
famous, but the apathetic Briton still often 
thinks of a home Spa as a dull Victorian 
asylum for chronic invalids whose last hope 
of life lies in the waters of mineral springs, 
the value of which is more imaginary than 
real. Pump rooms, to many who have 
not been inside them, are yet classed as 
purgatories to which hypochondriacs are 
sent to redeem past over-indulgence in 
human pleasures. For various reasons, 
however, these calumnies are dying fast. 
The motoring age has accidentally brought 
to British Spas innumerable visitors who 
would never have thought of coming to 
them, if they had not chanced to find 
them convenient for a night’s sleep. In 
coming they have been amazed, of course, 
at the beautifully laid out appearance of 
these places, at their splendid buildings, 


often of an historic character, at their 
modern shopping streets and palatial 
hotels. They have been entranced by the 


brilliant festivals of music, drama and the 
arts which these resorts have organized 
and, withal, they have found to their 
surprise that our Spas are natural centres 
for visiting Britain’s principal beauty 
spots, 
* * * 

It is not possible here to elaborate on 
their merits in detail. Harrogate, as one 
of the leading Spas, must suffice as an 
example. Its position is almost exactly 
half-way between London and Edinburgh. 
It has grown considerably in this era of 
motoring and is much used as a stopping- 
place by visitors to Scotland. Its streets 
are wide and tastefully laid out with 
stretches of greensward and delightful 
flower beds. Among its open spaces are 
the Stray—a 200-acre common on the 
border of the town—and the Valley 
Gardens, where endless outdoor pastimes 
may. be enjoyed. Music is offered the 
visitor from early morn to late eve in one 
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Current Travel News 


Cuise 


Arandora 


THE WORLD'S 


Star 


Tarragona, Bar- 
celona, Ville- 
franche, Naples, 
Algiers, Lisbon 
(for Estoril). 
Naples, Alexan- 
ria, Jaf 


Estoril). - 
ANNUAL XMAS 
CRUISE. 
Madeira, Gambia 

(Bathurst), 
Sierra Leone 
(Freetown), 
Teneriffe, Santa 
Cruz de la Paima. 
WINTER 
HOLIDAY 
CRUISE. 
Miami (for Palm 
Beach), Havana, 
Panama Canal, 
San Francisco, Los 
(for Mexico City), 





Angeles, 
Manzanilla, 
Acapulco, San José (for Guatemala), La 


Honolulu, 
Mazatlan 


San Salvador), Curagao, 


Teneriffe. 
Owing to the great popularity of ARANDORA 
STAR Cruises you should write now for full 
details and plan of ship, etc., to— 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Libertad (for 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W. |. 
(Whitehall 2266.) 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 


Bradford, Belfast, Paris and all Travel Agencies. 
C.F.H.54 











LATE SUMMER & 
AUTUMN HOLIDAYS 


Whether you are going on a cruise, an 
ocean voyage, or overland to the south in 
search of the sun, you should consult 
HICKIES expert staff before making your 
final decision. They have travelled all over 
the world, and are sure to be able to help 
you in some way. And remember that 
their advice and assistance will cost you 
nothing. 

We have separate illustrated booklets 
dealing with Cruises, Ocean Voyages and 
Continental holidays for summer and 
autumn. In one of them you are sure to 
find what you want, so write for it to-day. 
Here are one or two examples. 


16 days SPAIN 
16 days NICE 
18 days PALMA 


30 days WEST INDIES 
CRUISE 50 gns. 


163 days WORLD CRUISE 395 gns. 


HICKIES 


25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 
Whitehall 2094. 
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S 
SEPT. 28. To Spain, Portugal 
and the Mediterranean. 


by 
ATLANTI 


18 days. From 30 Guineas. 


OCT. 18. To Morocco, the Atlantic 
Islands and Portugal. 
15 days. From 24 Guineas. 


CHRISTMAS CRUISE 


DEC. 20. To Portugal, West Africa 
and the Atlantic Islands. 
20 days. From 34 Guineas. 





20,000 Miles of Sunshine! 
WINTER CRUISE, 1936 by 


ATLANTIS 
JAN. 24. To Madeira, 


West Indies, Panama, 
HAWAII, HONOLULU, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
73 days. From 150 Guineas. 


Write for Illustrated Folders giving full particulars, 


ROYAL 
MAIL 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 


America House, Cockspur Street, S.W.!. Royal Mail 

House, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, and at Southampton, 

Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Cardiff, Glasgow, 
or Local Agents. 

















ROUND THE WORLD £70 


Over Three Months at Sea. 
Frequent Sailings. 


FOR ALL CRUISES AND OCEAN TRAVEL 
: CONSULT THE SPECIALISTS, 


CONVOYS LTD., 


30 Bouverie St., Fleet St., 
London, £.C.4, Cent. 6415. 








place or another. The Royal Hall is one 
of the most commodious concert halls in 
the country and orchestral concerts are 
conducted there nightly. Its Baths and 
Pump Room are unequalled for efficiency. 
As a touring centre, it is ideal. What 
more central spot could be found in York- 
shire for any exploration of its famous 
dales and moors or of its equally famous old 
abbeys— Fountains, Rievaulx, Jervaulx, 
Bolton and Byland? Harrogate must 
have effected many “ cures ’’ of people who 
needed a mental and physical tonic without 
their ever having had recourse to. its 
medicinal waters, though the springs are 
always available for anyone who has been 
sent to benefit from their curative 
properties. 





* * 


And what can be said for Harrogate can be 
said in the main for others of our Spas; for 
Bath, Cheltenham, Leamington, Llandrin- 
dod Wells, Droitwich and in a slightly lesser 
way perhaps for Matlock, Woodhall, 
Trefriw, Malvern and for the two noted 
Scottish Spas, Bridge of Allan and Strath- 
peffer. Each would seem to have been 
deliberately placed by providence in some 
exquisite natural setting, each offering 
itself as a haven for people wishing to 
glory in the richest of Britain’s countryside. 
No doctor should be needed to force us to 
sample them; for an autumn holiday few 
places could be better recommended. 
Illustrated handbooks are available free 
on request to the managers of these resorts. 

7 * * 


Isle of Man 


The end of one summer holiday season 
means for some people the beginning of 
preparations for the next, and their choice 
of destination becomes a matter of urgency 
until it is settled. A part of Britain which 
hitherto has aroused little curiosity among 
readers of this journal is the Isle of Man, 
though why this should be is impossible to 
decide. Maybe our readers are among 
those who think of the island in terms of 
tailless cats, T.T. races and crowds of 
holiday-makers—as Miss Maxwell Fraser 
declares many people do in her recent book, 
In Praise of Manx!and (Methuen, 7s. €d.). 
Although few previous guides to the 
neighbourhood seem to have survived, 
there is every reason why this one should. 
The author has gone to considerable pains 
to study its history as well as its geography 
and through a happy blending of the two 
has produced a volume both entertaining 
to read and heipful to anyone wishing to 
know how a holiday there may best be 
spent. It should interest those already 
thinking of next year. 

* * * 


Short Sea Voyages Guide 


A copy of one of the most useful shipping 
booklets published has recently been 
received.: It bears the imprint of the 
Orient Line and shows in the clearest 
possible fashion on what dates and by what 
vessels passengers going on short sea trips 
to Mediterranean ports by this company’s 
regular service can pick up a connexion 
for the return journey. The services of 
the Orient Line and as many as eleven other 
lines are carefully tabulated, and tickets 
issued by any of them are interchangeable. 
To give an instance of the information 
presented, the booklet reveals that the com- 
pany’s new steamer ‘ Orion’ leaves London 
on September 28th and arrives at Gibraltar 
on October 2nd, from ‘which port a return 
is pessible by a choice of four vessels sailing 
between October 5th and 14th. Palma, 
which is reached on October 3rd, may be 
left again either on the same day or on 
October 16th; Marseilles (October 4th) 
has seven ships calling on the return voyage 
between October 4th and 16th; Genoa 
(October 6th) two ships on October 8th and 
14th ; Naples (October 6th).an Orient liner 


(Continued on next page) 
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Italy 
Greece 
Holy Land 
Egypt 


East & South 
Africa 


South 
America 


West Indies 
New York 


A splendid winter cruise on 
seven sunny seas visiting 23 





Septen 
— 





"31 
ity Ag 
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ports in 4 con‘inents by the 
22,000 ton “Dreamship of 
Cruises.” 


EMPRESS of AUSTRALIA 


Large airy staterooms, Pompeiian swimming 
pool (and an outdoor pool), gymnasium, ball. 
room, etc. The itinerary of this delightful 
cruise includes NAPLES, ATHENS, HAIFA 
SUEZ, MOMBASA, ZANZIBAR, ' DAR-ES. 
SALAAM, LOURENCO MARQUES, CAPE. 
TOWN, BUENOS AIRES, RIO DE JANEIRO 
TRINIDAD, JAMAICA, NEW YORK, ete. 
First Class Only, Limited Membership, 


From Monaco, Feb. 8, 1936. Minimum Rate, 
265 Guineas. including Standard Shore 
Excursions. 


Write for further particulars. 


WORLD'S GREATEST 
TRAVFL SYSTEM 





62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, i 
S.W.1. 103, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 








ELLE RMAN'S 


CITY & HALL 


LINES 





Leaves 
Liverpool - Oct. 12 
Marseilles - Oct. 19 


Proceeding direct to 


KARACH 


thence to 


“ > due NOV. 4 

followed by the “CITY OF SIMLA” from Liverpool! 

OCT. 24. Marseilles OCT. 31 for Bombay and Karachi 

Steamers designed and equipped for tropical service 

No inside rocms. 
' Spacious promenade decks and public apartments, 
Special arrangements for families. 

Irreproachable cuisine and expert service. } 

Accommodation graded in price according to position 


FARE FROM £37 


For full particulars apply: 
104406 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3, 
: TOWER BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. 


75 BOTHWELL STREET, GLASGOW. 
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JAMAICA 
FFES LINE 


“Regular ‘sailings from Avon- 
mouth Docks, Bristol (with 
occasional calls at Bermuda). 


Return fare ... ... £50 
32 days Round Voyage 
(including 5 days at Myrtle 
Bank Hotel, Kingston) £55 














FIRST CLASS ONLY.. 
ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS. 


Full information from: 
ELDERS & FYFFES, LTD., 


"31 BOW STREET, W.C. 2. 


City Agency: 7 Camomile Street, E.C.3; 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1; 
or the usual Agents, 

















Regular Sailings 


FARES from £110 


TRANSPACIFIC ...Regular sailings 


between San Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, E.C., and Japan, China, 


The Philippines. Low’ _ through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. . or 


Pacific Voyage. 
FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN 


MAIL LINE 


Genera] Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 


22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221. 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827. 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 








Mothersills 








Autumn Cruises 


on October 16th; and Port Said (Octo- 
ber 9th) nine returning vessels between 
October 9th and 20th. Such particulars 
are most helpful to séa-goers who prefer 
tours by mail steamers to those offered by 
cruising vessels. 

* * * 


** Round the World ” on President Liners 
costs as little as £110. Vessels sail not 
from Britain, but from New York; a tour 
can, nevertheless, be commenced from 
Marseilles, the port of call nearest to this 
country. A regular service leaves New 
York every week and goes to Havana, 
Panama Canal, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. From there its voyage continues to 
Honolulu, Japan, China and the Philip- 
pines. On alternate sailings the liners 
extend their course to Singapore, Penang, 
Colombo, Bombay, Suez, Port Said, Alex- 
andria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles and then 
to New York and Boston. Such comprises 
the World Tour, twenty-two ports in 
fourteen countries being called at. Tourist 
Class fare is from £110, as mentioned ; 
First Class is from £170. Minimum time 
occupied on the tour is 110 days, but can be 
limited to 85 days by crossing from New 
York to San Francisco by train. Facilities 
are given for staying behind at any of the 
ports and joining another ship later, without 
extra charge. A guide of the tour may be 
had from T. L. Duff & Co., 22 Billiter Street, 
E.C. 3. 

, * * * 


Autumn Cruises 


Sept. 21 ARANDORA STAR. From Southampton to 
Tarragona, Barcelona, Villefranche, 
Naples, Algiers, Lisbon. 16 days. From 
27 gns. 

»» 21 AtLca. From Liverpool to Lisbon, Casa- 
blanca, Madeira, Santa Cruz, Orotava, 
Las Palmas. 22 days. From 23 gns. 

» 21 MONTCLARE. From Liverpool to Ceuta, 
Tarragona, Barcelona, Gibraltar, Lisbon. 
13 days. From £12. 

»,» 21 LANCASTRIA. From Liverpool to Lisbon, 


Motril, Malaga, Palma, Algiers, 13 days 
From £15. 

27 STRATHMORE. Maiden voyage of new P. & 
QO. liner from London to Naples, Bizerta, 
Cadiz, Madeira. 17 days. From 30 gns. 


>», 28 ATLANTIS, From Southampton to Vigo, 
Gibraltar, Naples, Kotor, Dubrovnik, 
Algiers, Lisbon. 18 days. From 30 gns. 
», 28 Homeric, From Southampton to Italy, 
Palestine, Egypt. 21ldays. From 32 gns. 


28 MonTROSE. From London to Vigo, Lisbon, 
Ceuta, Corunna. 9days. From £9, 

28 <AGvILA. From Liverpool to Lisbon, Ma- 
deira, Las Palmas, Santa Cruz, Orotava. 
22 days. From 23 gns. 


Oct. 5 LANCASTRIA. From Liverpool to Malaga, 
Monte Carlo, Rapallo, Ajaccio, Pollenza 
Bay, Palma, Algiers. 16 days. From 
£19. 

is 5 MONTCLARE. From Liverpool to Gibraltar, 
Barcelona, Algiers, Malaga, Ceuta, 13 
days. From £12. 

» 11 Hitary. From _ Liverpool to  Leixeos, 


Lisbon, Madeira, Para—Manaos—Para 
(1,000 miles up the Amazon), Madeira, 
Lisbon, Leixeos. 49 days. From £75. 

12 ARANDORA STAR. From- Southampton to 
jarcelona, Naples, Alexandria, Jaffa, 
Cyprus, Port Said, Haifa, Beyrout, 
Rhodes, Phaleron Bay,’ Malta, Algiers, 
Lisbon. 30 days.. From 55 gns. 

18 ATLANTIS. From. Southampton to Gib- 
raltar, Casablanca, Las Paimas, Teneriffe, 
Madeira, Lisbon. 15days. From 24 gns. 











An Autumn Cruise 
in the 
magnificent new 


STRATHMORE 


24,000 TONS 


The largest vessel yet 
built for the P. & O. Line 


First Class Only 


From London, 27th Sept. 
to 
BIZERTA 
NAPLES 
CADIZ 
MADEIRA 


17 days. Fares from 30 gns. 


P. & O. HOUSE 
14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 
130 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 


Australia House, Strand, W.C.2. 
or Local Agents 











L.A. 





See Europe from an Armchair 


MOTOR PULLMAN TOURS 
RIVIERA MOTORWAY. 


14 day Tour to Normandy, Burgundy, Roman 
France. The Riviera, Routes des Alpes and Paris. 
Next departure Sept. 21st. 

SPANISH MOTORWAY. 
28 day Tour to Madrid, Seville, Gibraltar, Bar 
celona, The Pyrenees. 

Also Motor Pullman Tours throughout 22 countries. 


Write for Brochure “ Z.” 
EUROPEAN MOTORWAYS, 


Chesham House, 150 Regent Street, London, W. 1. 
Phone: Regent 2361 and 4620, 




















For a Holiday or 


AUTUMN AND. 


q 
WINTER CRUISES 
to Egypt, Palestine, © Africa, 
West Indies, South America, 
East Indies, etc. All cruises. , 


Berkeley Street, 


by all Lines. Berths reserved in 
advance. No Booking Fee. . 


Particulars on application. 
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Branches 


London, 


throughout Lotdon and the British 


THE BASIS OF ALL THAT IS BEST IN TRAVEL 


Journey of any kind — Go to 


W.1 fast, 


Isles 


HOTEL COUPONS 
ON THE CONTINENT. 


Especially useful for motorists, 
business men, etc. All grades 
of hotel are covered. Coupons 
provide dinner, bedroom, break- 
gratuities and taxes. 


Particulars en application, 
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Finance 


Securities and Security 


Nor by any means for the first time holders of securities, 
even those of the most Gilt-Edged character, must be 
fecling that the soundest securities are not immune 
from the destructive influences which can be exerted 
by any threat of disturbance to international peace. 
During the past month we have seen a material decline 
in British: Funds and other high-class securities although 
most of the influences, such as cheap money and the low 
rates of banking deposits responsible for the long-continued 
rise, remain as much in force as a month ago. In short, 
the set-back in securities has been entirely due to growing 
anxiety lest the Abyssinian crisis should result in a war 
between Italy and Abyssinia, with the possibility either 
of European complications or of some great blow to the 
prestige of the League of Nations. 

Evit Errects oF Fear, 

It is nat only the nation’s investments in securities, 
however, that can be adversely affected by fears of a 
disturbance to international peace. This same feeling of 
apprehension and insecurity can prevent that measure 
of international confidence without which activity 
in international trade is well nigh impossible. And, indeed, 
if one cause more than another is to be held responsible 
for the failure of the nations of the world to recover 
from the devastating effects of four years of war, it lies, in 
spite of the formation of the League of Nations, in a feeling 
of insecurity among the nations, a feeling which in some 
directions has bred apprehensions which in their turn 
have ministered to the spirit of extreme nationalism 
which has set up economic barriers between countries, 
all tending to prevent the growth of mutual cooperation 
and good will. 

Tue Root or THE MATTER. 

At the present moment all the energies of the League 
of Nations are—necessarily, no doubt—concentrated 
upon the one object of taking such measures as may 
prevent the actual outbreak of war between Italy and 
Abyssinia. I cannot: help thinking, however, that the 
Archbishop of York, in his stirring wireless address 
last Sunday evening, came much nearer to the root of the 
matter when, after expressing his views upon the 
immediate pressing crisis in Europe in the shape of the 
Abyssinian trouble, he referred to some of the causes 
of friction between nations, which, he maintained, 
if not effectively dealt with, would tend to culminate in 
war. Prominent among these causes is the necessity for 
nations to have the necessary outlet for surplus popula- 
tion, or for supplying economic necessities: The Arch- 
bishop said : 

“If we now say to those who have need of expansion, ‘In the 
name of Love and Brotherhood—hands off,’ we shall be convicted of 
gross hypocrisy. 

‘Tf we really believe in the community of nations, we must be 
ready, and obviously ready, to start the work of arranging for the 
nations which lack outlet the means of satisfying their need. 

“It will be far the greatest and most difficult problem ever 
attempted by human statesmanship.” 

BreEAKING Down Barriers, 

In other words, we seem to need a strong lead in the 
direction of breaking down the barriers of extreme 
nationalism and setting up in their place forces making 
for international cooperation. Even before completing 
the sentence, however, one is conscious of having stated 
the requirements in their reverse order. For it will 
only be by bringing about a recognition of the need for 
ach nation to seek the good of other nations as well 
as their own that the barriers of extreme economic 
nationalism can be broken down and give place to 
something approaching more nearly to a spirit of inter- 
nationalism. Very little of ultimate permanent value 
has ever been achieved or will ever be achieved by : 
policy of negation, and while there is, of course, much 
to be said in praise of the attempts made by the League 
of Nations to bring about disarmament, I cannot help 
thinking that greater success could be achieved along 
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the lines of discovering the mutual advanta 
gained by international cooperation, which 
might bring about disarmament, bec 
better spirit had been created. 


Lessons FRoM RECENT Years, 

Nations, like individuals, however, have to learn }) 
experience. It may be that when the nations — 
learned that economic nationalism can only bring hae 
a certain measure of prosperity, a measure apparent 
insufficient to give full employment to its Population 
there will be a clearer perception of what I believe tj 
be the actual truth, namely, that the maximum amouit 
of world prosperity can only be achieved by internationg| 
good will and cooperation. We may then see statesme 
of the leading countries endeavouring to bring Po 
being some organisation having for its object the economic 
cooperation of their respective peoples in endeavouring 
to promote those conditions most calculated to brig; 
prosperity not to one but to many countries, Ty 
truth of the proverb : 

““ There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth ; and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” 
is as applicable to the economic situation today as ty 
matters connected more directly with ethics or religion, 

A Porutar DELvusIon, 

As in individual experience, so with nations, it is 
easy to see the shortcomings in our neighbours and jot 
to observe the beam in our own eyes. The high tariffs 
imposed by the United States and their refusal to receive 
payment in goods and services may perhaps be a striking 
instance of a creditor nation failing to realise and fulfil 
its obligations, but we must be sure that our own con. 
science is quite clear in this matter. For the spirit 
of economic nationalism is growing and _ its el 
influences are contagious. The idea that a country 


ges to be 
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can become prosperous by exporting to the maximum) ' ** 
previot 
» the Ri 


and importing to the minimum extent is a delusion by 
no means peculiar to one nation. But it is a delusion 
detrimental to the interests of every nation who holds 
it, and it is also, I believe, an impediment to the bringing 
about of those conditions making for international 
peace and good will. 

The Abyssinian crisis, let us hope, may pass without 
the provoking of a conflict, and we must trust that the 
realisation of a danger escaped may strengthen the 
hands of the League of Nations and promote good under. 
standing between its members. Nevertheless if there 
is to be that feeling of confidence upon which the actual 
security of our investments depends, we shall do well to 
look beneath the surface and discover those causes 
which lead to international friction, seeing to it that 
as far as possible they are, if not actually removed, at 
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all events controlled and governed by a consideration 
for the welfare of the nations as a whole. 
Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 
DEPRESSED MARKETS. 
Tue course of business and of prices in the Stock Markets 
continues to justify the note of caution which I sounded in 
these columns some few weeks ago. For the moment, at 
all events, the Stock Markets are completely dominated by 
politics, the more so, perhaps, by reason of the fact that 
for too long the grave possibilities connected with the Abys- 
sinian crisis were ignored. Even now there has been no 
very active realisation of securities, in spite of the feeling 
of tension with regard to possible developments’ during the 
next few weeks, but fresh business has more or less come 
to a standstill and markets may be said to be marking time 
pending developments. These conditions, however. usually 
synchronise with a sagging of prices owing to the sheer lack 
of support. British Funds have declined further during 
the past week and in most departments of the House the 
price movements have been against holders, 
* * * * 
Home Travt Activity. 

Most of the statistics relating to home industry continue 
to be of a satisfactory character. The high figure of the 
Active Note Circulation of the Bank of England testifies 

(Continued on page 375.) 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 374.) 
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increased purchasing activity, if not to an actual increase 
ee rehasing power; increases week by week in the figures 
7 pankers’ Clearings suggest a continuance of financial 
i commercial activity generally, while the latest figures 
bs July of Retail Sales were also encouraging. The one 
jirection in which these favourable evidences. are somewhat 
is in the matter of Home Railway traffics where 
during the last week or two the returns have been a little 


disappointing in character. 
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Iationa| * * x * 
tatesme, 
insta A REMARKABLE RECORD. 
Into ‘ ; ; alee a6 
cOnomie | Just occasionally we come across certain industrial concerns 


which have proved quite a gold mine to original holders. 


avouri : DD ee ioe eee a 
to bn 4mong such is Initial Services, Limited, which in its latest 

ring report proposes an increase in the company’s capital by 
‘8. The «600,000, the issue of a share for share bonus to Ordinary 


shareholders, and the further issue of one new share for 
every share held at 5s. per share, the price of the existing 


Te is that 
, . 
chares being about 73s. For the past year this company, which 





Y as to supplies various services to offices and _ business houses, 
ligion, achieved profits of £238,000, as compared with £220,000 in 
the previous year, and, after transferring £75,000 to General 
ot Reserve, the dividend is again made up to 50 per cent. on 
It is the Ordinary shares. The undertaking was registered as a 
And not publie company in 1928 and for the past six years has regularly 
\ tariffs § paid 50 per cent. on its Ordinary capital. 
Teceive * x * x 
Striking 
id. fulfi RENOLD AND COVENTRY CHAIN. 
"1 COn- The latest report of the Renold and Coventry Chain Com- 
> Spirit pany shows that the recently announced increase in the 
S evil) dividend from 6 to 74 per cent. was justified by the results. 
‘Ountry | The income from investments and trading profits amounted 
ximum © to £219,458 for the year, as compared with £195,868 for the 
ion by b previous year. There is a further transfer of £10,000 to 
elusion the Reserve and the carry forward of £15,928 compares 
; with £12,939 brought in. The Directors state that, as regards 
hold the Company’s general business, sales have been maintained 
'inging & in spite of some decrease in export activities, and the balance- 
tional F sheet is also a good one. The price of the Ordinary shares 
now stands at 30s. 9d., giving a yield to the investor on the 
ithout fF basis of the last dividend of about 43 per cent. 
at the * * * * 
n the 
Inder: TRIPLEX GLAss. 
there The recently declared dividend by the Triplex Safety Glass 
actual | Company of 30 per cent. against 25 per cent., appears to have 
ell to — been largely accomplished by a good dividend from the 
auses | Triplex Northern Company. The actual gross profits of the 
that Triplex Safety Glass Company for the year were rather lower 
d. at than in the previous year, but the dividend from Triplex 
+ Northern referred to makes up the total income to £132,931 
ation F asainst £132,348 a year ago, while the net profit of £111,503 
shows an increase of about £5,400. The transfer of £50,000 
OY. to the Reserve brings up that Fund to £200,000. The Board 
states that it is not their present intention further to increase 
the figure of the Reserve, and as the Cash in hand is swollen 
by nearly £20,000 through a return of capital from Triplex 
Northern, shareholders will possibly be conjecturing as to the 
okets likelihood of any further return of capital. The 10s. shares of 
od in the Company now stand at 70s., giving a yield on the basis of 
at the last dividend of about 4} per cent. 
1 by * * * * 
DRAPERY PROFITS. 
1 no The latest report of Debenhams, Limited, shows a substantial 
cling f tise in profits and the capital reorganisation carried out at the 
the fF Close of 1933 now permits the resumption of dividends on the 
ome — Ordinary shares, which is in accordance with the hope expressed 
time f by the Chairman at the last annual meeting. The profit 
aly — balance for the year, including dividends from subsidiaries, 
lack Investment income, &ec., was £654,029 against £585,229 for 
ring § the previous year. A further sum of £50,000 is transferred 
the — to the Reserve, while the Ordinary shares, which it will be 
remembered are of 1s. denomination, are to receive a dividend 
equivalent to 12} per cent., leaving £136,241 to be carried 
forward. The Direetors report an increase in the volume of 
al sales and in the profits on the various businesses, while the 
os balance-sheet is a fairly strong one. The Ordinary shares of 
fies Debenhams stand at 8s. 3d., giving a yield to the investor of 


about £3 17s. per cent. 
A. W. K. 





Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 


Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 

Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 
a eco dea ne £4,500,000 


£2,475,000 





Paid up Capital ... 
Reserve Fund 
Currency Reserve <a pe oa a nau £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 











INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY. 


4% FREE OF 


TAX 
without risk. 


For a strictly limited period the Directors of 
THE LONDON INVESTMENT AND 
MORTGAGE COMPANY, LTD. 
are prepared to accept further deposits at the above-mentioned rate. 
WRITE DEPT, S., 
39 MOORGATE, E.C. 2. Metro. 0507-9. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL OVER £100,000. 


A RARE 























THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve. Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; Reserve Liability 


of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on_ the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 


which may be ascertained on application. " 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


-SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND | 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD., 
| THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR_ STREET, S.W.1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
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NATIONALLY known 
for DURABILITY and VALUE 


Well designed, soundly con- 
structed from picked mat- 
erials, Browne & Lilly 
Buildings have well-earned 








e¢ 29 

The Spectator” Crossword No 
By ZENO : 
[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sen 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle 

Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” and 5} 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No pile sey 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should by * 
t 


TS4 


der Of the firs 


10 be opened 






































Have a copy for reference. 


It gives many helpful suggestions and illustra- 
BLAKE’S HYDRAM tions for setting out and ecngineering hydram 











or Self-Acting Pump installations. 
JOHN BLAKE LTD., Water Supply Engineers, 
2539 a een gton. ACCRINGTON. 








YOU, TOO, CAN HELP 


BY GIVING YOUR SHARE 


Every year the Life-Boat Service spends one million 5/- in 
carrying on its great work of service to mankind on the seas 
round the British Isles. 


It is the task of these brave men to answer every signal of 
distress—and your privilege—if you will—+o help them. 


WILL YOU SEND 


5/- 
NOW ? 


or as much more as you can afford? 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


Lr.-Cox. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.F., 
Secretary. 


THE EARL OF HARROWBY, 
Honorary Treasurer. 

















Cures 
Colds 
safely 


Simply put a drop on your handkerchief and 

breathe the vapour. “ Vapex” goes straight to the 

cause of the trouble—the germs which multiply so 

rapidly in the dark, warm passages of nose and 

throat. The sooner “ Vapex” is used, the sooner 
will the cold disappear. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO, LTD. 
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reputations for durability | the form appearing below. The name of the winner will by 
and long life. So you can | published in our neat issue. Envelopes containing solutiy 
be certain of value when | must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcha ” 
you buy. on delivery.| Teed 
: D. 
BILLIARD ROOM as illustrated * ‘ 
. . a | 
£56 P 14 . 0 \ IL , 9 esdint Apeading: 1 2 3 4 ie) 6 1 
G , hone * portale | | 
se 'Grame: WRITE , \ 
O READIN FOR FREE||8 [9 /|10 l 1l 12 713 Ji] 
B DE: ILLUSTRATE D | 
ames S Bungalows MAL OGUE S.R.. showing 
ungalows, Clu ouses, Garages, Sheds —— | 
TH Greenhouses, Chalets, and Portable Buildings of all 15 | | | 16 17 | “ee 
hinds. OR VISIT OUR PERMANENT SHOW GROUNDS. 
19 | | “ | | | a 
| °S HYDRAMS ae o ’ 
BLAKE D M | | 
e e ; 7 | 
raise water without cost for power 24 | 25 | 26 | 27 
COST LITTLE TO INSTAL AND 
NOTHING TO RUN 28 | | 29 0 
A Hydram cuts out oil, electricity and labour | 
costs. It raises a portion of the water used for 7 = 
driving it. Many Hydrams have been in use for 31 | | 32 | 33 
30 and 40 years without costing their owners 20/- 
for renewals, Thousands of our Hydrams are at | ' 
the present moment raising water from very small 34 
springs and streams to high level points where it | | 35 | | 
is needed. 
Catalogue No. 61 sent Free. — 














ACROSS 4. Seen in the tattoo, 
? 5. In full length I am, 
9. This thread-like body con- 6. Double consonant. 
tains a passionate ex- 7. Nutty officer ? 
pression of grief. 8. These persons have no serious 


13. “horrid image doth unfix faults. 
my hair 10. Cure rind (anag.) 
And make my seated heart 11. Drunkenness. 
knock at my ribs, 12. Sum of all items. 


Against the...ofnature?” 13. 
15. No rate can be made out of 14, 
this. 16. 

17. “ All this of ... and Potter 
—Tell me then, 17 

Who is the Potter, pray, 
and who the...?” 20 
18. In 10. a 
19. A career needs varied fire 
i 26 
init. , 


Add § to 13 across. 

rev. Also son (anag.). 

rev. Over before you haveto 

consider, 

- Roofs considered necessary 
for good taste. 

. Put me in an American car, 

25. Kind of gold-fish. 

The bird of evil omen 


21. Source of every curse. brought this poet fame. 


22. Unless legally. 30. Wrote a famous English 
23. Plant with bitter juice. opera. 
24. Pore in coral. 33. rev. In 8. 


27. “Will, when looking well 
can’t move her, 
Looking . . . prevail ? 
Prithee, why so pale ?”’ 
28. Transgression. 
29. rev. A newspaper. 
31. Around 20 around 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 153 


G 
10's i 















L|O 


finish. 
32. Many affirmations. 
34. Loud uses (anag.). 
35. Detect. a 
DOWN N 
2. rev. Large island off Greece. 
3. Mixed metal spikes. | 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 153 is Mr. A. L. Symonds, 
Scotland Road. Chesterton, Cambridge. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headiiigs displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent loa 

line charged asa dine. } “‘ouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 23% for 

6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach TITE SPECTATOR Office 
99 Gower Street, London, Wc. ¥, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 























PERSONAL | GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL. AND 
ee es at TRAINING COLLEGES 
ADED JUDGE JOKES JAUNTILY conceived NSDAILE. | 
over many ipetols of TOM LONG—that grand old =A | IRKBECK © 6cE ee 2 
— KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH, 4 (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 





Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Se., Ph.D.; F.1.C. 
] . from 10 to 18 years. Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
‘L BALL RAZOR. A yieware to use. 22s. 62, poct Headmistress—Mrs. D. Calembert, M.A. (Hons.), | sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 


| 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS | 
| 
| 

free (with 12_ supe rfine ——— —SALOMONSEN & Co., Thorough General Education, All Games. | Courses in Classical French, English, Germain and Italian 
| 


7 IKE A LADY’S CARESS” is a shave with the 











ane, E.C.: “ TERATUPRE - 
gand 7 Cross Lan Preparation for Examinations. Good P de Fields. a — ~f t ree - = os bet mar an n to Non- 
s } y liversity Students. Studentships to the value of over 
srested in international affairs and in For Prospectus apply Lb. G. Langwill, C.A, : panty, eat sp ‘ sa = Collece 
eatin yf international friendshi are | Clerk to the Governors, 19 Melville Street, E aabengh 3. Pte are awarded annually to students of the Colleze, 
the promotion . ( Pp are; | Calendar Is., by post Is. 4d. Prospectus free ! 





: » HN People’s Association), | 
invited to write to a Pmariicularset that organisation, | LJAWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie School on 

9 Arlington | individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for usual examinations and for the University 
entrance or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 

Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 


articulars apply to the SECRETARY, Birkbec 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 











TILL all who are willing to help in providing a Nature | 
\W Cure Home for people of moderate means write 
for’ particulars y Mrs. DoRnoTHEA BELL, Greenstiles 
Jane, Swanland, . Yorks. 





| NORTHAMPTON POLYTECHNIC, 
a Sr. JOHN STREET, LONDON, E.C. 1. 





} 
| 
| — - 
FULL-TIME COURSES 
NT. MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, Cirencester, Glos. (under | ire conducted in all branches ot 
Ss Anglican Sisterhood of Holy Trinity, Oxford). Good | ENGINEERING 
| 











WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


OUNG MAN, well educated, earnestly desires to enter Entrance Examination : September 23rd and 24th, 1933 


the medical profession but cannot afford the cost ie . . 7“ = sit OS 1 5 
or the training. Will anyone help him or financially / E N T W 0 R I IL. | PROSPECTUS & ENTRY FORM ON APPLICATION 


grounds, playing field, qualified staff. Usual Exams. and in 
Moderate tees.—Particulars from SISTER-IN-CHARGE OPHTHALMIC O PT rcs 


























Jopt. him for this purpose ?—Write Box A 623. iain tae ag aaa ies my ee 
adop ‘as Se RECOGNIZED” Res IDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Revs AL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
— (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
~ eR Ran Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., DD. | ‘he Kitonal Tor : <a Thursdav. 
APPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT Principal: Miss D. BOURNE, M.A. (London). | ‘Phe Mic hacimas_ Term commences on Thursday, 
ND WANTED | October 3rd, 1935. The College prepares women 
Al ! 4 students tor the London Degrees in Science and 








— n aeres grounds fa £ bo ral ’repara- | > . . . » 
ee .I,PYy > — ages oe pte M: akon ing 3 ournemonth : za prepa fen Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year 
INIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN auatiied statf ates tic Sci rss O sick m - } i ¥ | several Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable for 
ay yok es eS three years, will be offered tor competition in March, 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, | hips. Excellent health record. | 1936. ” For further particulars apply to THE SECRETARY, 





| Tlnstrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, College Road, as u Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey 
The University Court will ‘shortly proceed to the Bournemouth, ee ee es ees ‘ 
appointment of a MALE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, cael 

mt is essential that Applicants should hold a University NHE QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL COLLEG i 


Degree. 255 CROMWELL ROAD, S, KENSINGTON, SAV.: 
The salary will depend on qualifications and experience, provides an efficient training in delightful surro undings 
but will not be less than £250 per annum. ALL) SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
The Conditions of Appointment may be obtained from modern bookcases Six months’ Intensive Course, £40. 



















































































the Secretary to the University, with whom applications are seen wherever there is a taste Prospectus on application. Frobisher 3642. 
must be lodged before September 30th, 1935. . 
is ha u J. BUTCHART, Secretary. for clean efficiency. They occupy.a RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 
en eae minimum space, fit any corner -or {| ho. ——_ pate 
=== pee oe : ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX, 
alcove. Thewr clean, straight lines bes sit 
EDUCATIONAL instantly modernize a room. Made by Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted fer 
spies : ii ; oe courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EDITION craftsmen, of flawless wood, UNIX for girls of good education wishing to be come ¢ lub leaders 
ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS are started or extended more S ba begin ang prec emai as ne almoners, 
P ss Sig ie he ae ge tee . cA ene ae s : welfare workers, care committee organizers, Ke, Course 
oo pied on gy ‘ arog Paces ae easily, more cheaply, than any | he to we a of = — pote ce A me 
e +, Vie Te . JS. Stay a, - ° rsaries avanaoie or suitable candidates, — i 
Contains particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, other sectional bookcases. Get gis speiioabare Gon: Miss PRESTON Principal, 
Private and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, Prospectus: The PHOENIX > TT - 
(o-edueational Schools, Domestic Science, Secretarial rospectus: The OENI. 4 ies ————— = 
Traming, and Physical Training Colleges, &c. SHOIVROOM 66 Chandos 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN, FREE OF ALL CHARGE. S bate . bape MEDICAL SCHOOLS 
J. & J. PavoN, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Street Charing Cross W.C.2 ’ ME AL St s 
London, E.C.4, ae Tee 











ial INIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPIPAL 

















SIC h ce SES ™ saat = J) 540 BEDS} MEDICAL SCHOOL = [540 BEDS 
PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES _ SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES FOR FINAL MEDICAL STUDIES. 
Winter Session commences Tuesday, October Ist, 1935, 
ae BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL-]QCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. rhe Hospital and Medieal School offer complete 
EGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bediord. Principal, | TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. facilities for the study of the subjects for the Final 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss PETIT. Students - : Medical Examinations. 
are trained in this College to become teachers of Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded iree Four Entrance Scholarships are awarded annually, 
gymnastics. The course of Training extends over | of charge. Other Scholarships, Exhibitions, Medals and Prizes to 
3 years and includes Educational and Medical Gym- | The age of the pupil, district preferred the annual value of over £1,000. ‘Thirty-six Resident 
nastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, and rough idea of fees should be given. | Appointments annually. 





Tennis, Netball, &e. Fees £165 per annum.—For | J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Particulars from the DEAN, Universit y College Hiospital 
prospectus apply SECRETARY. London, E.C. 4. Tele: Mansion House 5053. Medical School, University Street, W.C 














IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President--HIS GRACE. THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 

e | Chairman of the Executive Committee— 

THE WORLD'S SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, BT., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
SMOOTHEST PEN Hon. Treasurcr--SIR HOLBURT WARING, BT., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 
Director—DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for cancer research, the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund is working unceasingly in the cause of suffering 
| humanity. The whole resources are devoted to the systematic 





The special turned-up stub point—medium, fine 
and broad—gives maximum writing comfort on 





any paper. Made of white metal, NON-COITOSIVE 5 investigation of the cancer problem. The administrative cost of 
supremely serviceable and lasting. ; Choose the the Fund (Office Salaries, Advertising, Printing, Legal Expenses, 
Silver Wonder, and write ‘with delight. etc.) amount to only 10%, of the total annual expenditure. 
acs While the Honorary Treasurer desires to thank all those who 
: eo ee ‘ have hitherto supported this Fund, the income from investments 
H FR E E All Stationers 4/6 a Bross ; Box of 12 Pens 6d. and ~~ Endowment Fund is still insufficient to meet the annwal 
- : : es expenditure. 
? SAMP ) , -— ‘ 
: oN Request PERKY & ¥ CO... LTD.. Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
: a ‘ licited d should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer 
a nad (Dept. T.S.); 49, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.c.4. Pegorsgy diene bs ay ees 
(Gen : 19, — : 8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1, or paid direct to the 





ONE OF THE. FAMOUS. -*- "= <« \ Works : Birmingham |} | Westminster Bank, Limited, Marylebone Branch, | Stratford 
| Place, London, W.1, A/c Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 
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FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





als 
WANTED TO PU RC ‘HASE 











LPINE COLLEGE.—Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 

—4,100 feét. English school for boys 12 to 19. 
Individual education and care. Modern languages. 
Examination coaching. — Winter sports. Requests for 
interviews with the Headmaster (J. 
in London-in September should be 
Messrs. TRUMAN AND KNIGHTLEY, 
61 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 


addressed to him, ¢/o 
Ltp., Scholastic Agents, 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 

UTHORS.—MSS. of all descriptions invited for 
Di prompt publication by firm of 36 years’ standing. 
Fiction specially required. £50 Cash for Poems. Par- 


ticulars free. —STOCKWELL, LTD.,29 Ludgate Hill,London. 





I ITERARY Typewtg., Trans.,&¢.,promptly executed. 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d.per 1,000 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(() 44 Elderton Rd.,Westcliff-on-Sea 


I YRIC WRITERS.—Verses set to music. MSS revised. 

4 —CARRINGTON Brices, Leven, Yorks. 

M*. Typed 1s. thousand words. 
writing Office, 


1ONG-POEMS WANTED.—Sonus and musical comps. 
also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement 
—PETER DEREK, LTD., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave.,W.C.2. 








Mrs, GALL, 


Type- 
47 Broad Street, Oxford. 








MVYPEWRITING & DUPLICATING. 
10d. per 1,000 words, Scientitie 1s., 
Enric CARSLEY, 49 Newton Street, 


General MSS. 
carbons 2d. per 
Newark, Notts. 





1,000 

\ TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income 
spare time. Send for free booklet. 

INSriTuTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.. 


in 
—REGENT 








CINEMAS 





ADEMY CINE™M 


Oxford Street. Ger. 


A. 


a* 


2981. 


FIRST DUTCH TALKING PICTURE, 
“DOOD WATER” (U 
An Epic of the Zuyder Zee. 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





N ACKIE’S 

4 PETTICOAT TAIL 
Thin, crisp, sugar-dusted 
each round tin. 


SHORTBREAD 

segments. 

By inland post, 3s. 
on request. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD 

108 Princes Street, 


Four layers in 
Foreign postages 


Edinburgh. 





YHETLAND LAMB, the greatest table delicacy; in 
b quarters, at Is. ld. per Ib. for hindquarters ; 11d 
per Ib. for forequarters ; 1s. per Ib. for sides and whole 
All Carriage Paid per Parcel Post. Despatched 
»dnesdays and Saturdays.—T. M. ADIE & SONs, 





M.S. Barnard, M.A.)) 


EPENDABLE WINTER UNDERWE: 
D FROM MAKERS.—This Autumn, lowest prices 
FREE PATTERNS and 
* B-P Underwear, 
No middlemen’s profits, 

Saves you shillings in 
Every size and every style, for Women, Children, 
Men. Outsizes a speciality. Pure Wool, Mixtures, or 
Art Silk. autifully soit, silky, warm, long-lasting. 
Guaranteed against slirinkage. (* They are everything 
you claim them to be,”’ writes a customer.) COMPLETE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, or money refunded, 
Free Patch Service.—Write to BIRKETT & PaiLLips, L7b., 
Dept. 8, Union Road, Nottingham. 


ever! Send postcard “for 
Illustrated Catalogue of lovely 
British made and dependable. 
so well below any shop: prices. 
the £. 








ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
! Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 


on request.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Lrish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 


per insertion, and should reach The Spectator Ottices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts : 24% for 6 


insertions, 5°, 





for 13, 74°, for 26 and 10%, for 52. 

AV E YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 
H *BLATTIS’’? UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe: extermination guaranteed: from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—HOWARTHS, 
473 Crookesmoor, Shetlield, Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 








TOWN & COUNTRY 


Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 





A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex 
(Phone: Crawley 328.) 
Please quote The Spectator. 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


(Telephone: Sevenoaks 1147-8 ; Oxted 240; Reigate 938.) 
7D 


{BBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 











AR DIRECT Page 





—-———___ 
DIAMONDS, SILVER !— Record 
aid for Old Gold = Is, 02.) and ‘iver aca 
fn a Sovereigns, Gold) Dentures, Coins ma 
JEWELLERY, Dicmonds, Emeralds, Pearls, intl 
Silver, Shetield Plate, &c. Large or small quantiti ~ 
| Cash or offer at once. —BENTLEY & (O., 65 New Bond st. 
(facing Brook St.), Londen, W.1. (Maytair 0651,) ' 



















HUNTING GUES 


















































HE best of accommodation and every co 
J AVenienc 
in the heart of DUHALLOW. * Some rough 
shooting and pike fishing. —Box A622 “ 
————_—_ 














HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


Hos 




















BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 


NES 
TE {GNMOU TH, SOUTH DEVON, = 














ESTABLISHED 1878. 








Rooms available in September, Now is the time to 
arrange favourable Residential Terms for Autumn ang 
Winter, Write PROPRIETOR, 









































Turkish and Electrie Light Baths, 
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]T ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, p artial board ; 
bed and breakfast, 20s. Particulars, SECRETARY, 

¥6 Belgrave Road, 8.W. 1.—Victoria 3347. 
a $$ 





] ROITWICH SPA. 
BATHS HOTEL. 

24 new rooms 
Guide trom J.T. 


WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
175 rooms4ll with h. & c. water, 
with radiators. A.A. RAS, 
CULLEY, 





Suites 
Hid. 
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PDINBU RGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL, 


Melville 
4 Crescent ,Tems, : ** Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh, 


Tel. 31296, 











ARKS SPUR,’’ High Salvington, Worthing— 

Aomely guest house on Downs,overlooking Worthing, 
Extensive views.—Misses HALE, Tel.: Swandean 112, 

ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY'’S—Gt. 


\ Hydro, For Health, 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. 
day, Illus. 














Britain's Greatest 
Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
Inclusive terms from 13s, per 
Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 












EFRESH YOURSELVES 


in English Country, 






Ask for con List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
ITELS managed by the 
PEOPLES’ RE PRESHME on HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 






PB. 
STREET, 


D. 
. Epp. 8%. GEOR GE’s HOUSE, 193 REGENT 





Ww 











YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
Ss quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey. 
Apply for List **S,’’ stating requirements, to “SURREY 
Trust,’’ Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford, 















7JHERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St, 
\ George’s Square, 5.W.1. Room and breakfast, 
5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. Gd.). With 









dinner 6s, 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to s2nd 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
trom THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
Feature and we hope when possible readers will patronise 
them. Where more than one hotel in any town is men- 
tioned, their names are placed in alphabetical order. 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELEFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA. -GRANVILLE. 
OURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks), HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.-~ALLAN WATER 7 SPA 
BRIGHTON. —BLENHEIM, 
—ROYAL C RE SCENT. 
BRIGH TON, (i ottingdean ). TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—U NIVERSITY ARMS 
CAPEL CURIG (N.- Wales).—BRYN- TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—DRUMMOND ARMS. 
—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


DROITWICH. SPA.—THE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL: 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

_ PA RK sere 
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EDINBURGH.— ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENE 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall). 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIEL D. 
FORTINGALL (Perths).—FORTINGALL. 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORKE’S, India Strect. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
HASTINGS.— ALBANY. 
—QUEEN’S. 
HARROGATE. CAIRN HYDRO. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANG E ARMS & GOLF 
-“LINKS. 
KENMORE (Pe + ey AY MOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—K ESV 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths). LOCH RANNOCH. 
L EAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
+ REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED | HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOC H AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
—U NITED SER VICES; 98/102 Cromwell 
Rd., 8.W.7. 
MALVERN.— ROY AL FOI 
MANCHESTER.— BOW DE x Xiay DRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 


ESK. 
‘“ALMOUTH. 

















MUNDESLEY.—GRAND gis 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIE W 
—ROYAL 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PAL - Ay 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—RO 
PORT ST. MARY @.0.M.).— PERWIC K BAY. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall). —SHIP 2 Cc ASTLE, 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOUI 
SELBY (Yorks). TT PONDESBOROU GH ARMS 
SHREWSBURY (nr.). HAW KSTONE Pk., We ston, 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE (Scotland).—lF LODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.— HESK ETH PARK HYDRO HOTEL 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYVIS, 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAK INN, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE, 
TEIGNMOUTH Lape 4 steignton).—HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.- Ky wo IN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PAI 
—ROSE TOR. 
—ROSLIN HALI 
WALTHAM CROSS (Herts). 
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